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Coinpetition. 


MONGST perplex- 
ing questions that 
now continually 
arise and fall due, 
on which we sup- 
pose it is considered 
to be our office to 
pronounce, we may 
assign a chief place 
_ to the subject of 
ho architects’ compe- 
titions. We have 
discussed it for years, and 
.) sought in all ways to lessen its 
abuses, but with very little 
good result. It is quite clear that some decided 
attitude should be taken on this question, if only | 
by the formation and expression of accordant 
opinions by the profession, or by a majority or 
an influential section of architects. But we do 





several subsidiary or collateral points to be kept 
in view—as the question as to method of 
ascertainment of the real quality of articles, | 
works, or designs ; and that of the assessment 
of a value corresponding. 
to the regulation of competitions, regard these 


‘matters as capable of ready adjustment ; but 


not know that it is in our power to clear away 


the entanglement which must somewhere ex- 


the means thereto are not, to our conviction, 
made so clearly workable as the line of argu- 
ment assumes. Pursuing, however, the ques- 
tion in a somewhat different manner, the results 
to the profession and the art as hoped for, 
might be made to appear in prospect,—though 
they might be arrived at by the destruction, 
rather than the maintenance and regulation, of 
architects’ “ public competitions.” 

The difficulty of the subject almost entirely 
arises in circumstances of its position as 
identified with problems that, so far as we see, 
political economists, of whatsoever school, have 
been unable to solve; and these matters, as 
architects, we shall be compelled to touch, ere 


we can make progress in the question that con-_ 


cerns ourselves. In these primary questions, 
we fear much of error, or, at least, assumption, 
| exists. 

As an abstract statement, it is true that com- 
petition is beneficial We are not about to 
discuss what is a natural law, one which may 
be the foundation of all progress. Even as it 
is, with whatever evils, competition, in its | 


| several forms and agencies, in this very year, 
ist,—judging from the divergence in views of 
persons who we might suppose would be ac-| 


may be working our advancement, like to that 
of which it would be said the impression | 


quainted with and best qualified to reason from | would be reflected from an observation of the 


facts,—for, of these last we can claim no know- main course of centuries in history. 


ledge beyond what is possessed byall our readers, | 
Yet we must not shrink from any effort to help 
to the settlement of the question. 

It seems to us that the recent contributions 
to the subject have not gone quite to the root 
of the difficulty, though they have claimed to 
be so doing, and that they are not free from 
error. Many of what are called abuses of the 
present system, and are such by reason of the 
initiative in regulations taken by committees, 
or the request of architects for “ instructions,” 
would vanish under the action of a true com- 
mercial or really competitive system, yet with. 
out leaving in their place what seems to be 
expected. Instead of considering the subject 
in the light of an ordinary mercantile question, 
where the manufacturer of articles receives 
“ orders,” the question of labour, its supply and 
demand, although analagous to the other, would 
have claim to first attention ; for, the position 
of the architect at this day, is unfortunately 
that of a labourer when the supply of labour 
is greater than the demand. Such an indivi- 
dual can dictate no terms. The operative and 
the architect have the same prospects,—to wait 
the turn of events, when their commodity may 
be less abundant or more called for ; to change 
to other employments ; or to take the course, 
slow as jit may be, of educating society 
into increased feeling of need for their parti- 
cular services—supporting each step so as to 
justify belief that increase of pay will be re- 
turned through corresponding increase of value 
in the labour or article supplied. The fact is 
that, in our calling, the operation of swelling 
the ranks has been going on at a much greater 
rate than other missions or vocations of ours, 
just referred to, which are of more importance 
to us,—the duty of a profession, of improving 
its qualifications, educational and professional, 
and so raising the standard of their value,— 
and that of fostering the education of the 
public, so as to extend the market and demand 
for art; and the dissemination generally of 
other simple information as to the sort of 
services which we architects claim to be able 
to render. 

In the commercial question affecting archi- 
tects and architects’ competitions, there are 


supporter of architects’ competitions. The 
real question is left where it was. 
It would, obviously, be quite accordant with | 
history to suppose at this present period as 
existent, 
ment, in some matter political, social, or | 
economical in its relations, —in our own 
art, or in some requisite of the art; and | 
the question as to competition in the 
abstract, is, whether as conducted, it is now 
operating in advancement, or whether by any 
measures which we can devise it can be made 
to do so. Here is the real hitch at which 
we think the political economists fail us, or ask 
us to receive mere verbiage, for reasoning from 
minute apprehension of facts. Now, if any 
political economist would explain how compe- 
tition does operate, as to the advantage of the 
community, commercially, socially, and above 
all, morally,—that is, granting that it does all 
this,—our difficulty as to architects’ competi- 
tions might be in effect removed. But, we 
read the newspapers, and we con the speeches 
of Protectionists and Free-traders,—of the 
country gentlemen and of the “‘ Manchester 
School,’—and our faculties are not enlightened. 
If, then, our particular question be in the main 
a politico-economical one, how can we supply 
the defects of the situation in which we are 
left by the best authorities on the subject ? 
That competition, as conducted, is now cha- 
racterized by high sense of honour, fairness of 
dealing,and good morality, we must shrink from 
asserting. The position we would lay prominently 
before our readers is, that as the circumstances, 
so the present evilsand the results, of competition 
generally and of architects’ competitions, are 
substantially the same. They are antagonistic 
to the very principle on which our profession 
is based,—the position which, after all, 
maintains proudly amongst the callings into 
which industrial and social life is divided,— 
and to the principle which it would be well 
to introduce into commercial transactions. It 
is the absence of real competition rather than 
the prevalence that inflicts the evils alluded to, 





The recent ideas as | 


But the | 
first point to which we would direct attention | 
is the worthlessness of such admissions, to the | 
argument of the political economist, or the’ 


those which—too much ignored by the free 
trader—would seem to be put forward by the 
extreme protectionist as arguments against all 
( ompetition. 

It is singular what habitual forgetfulness 
prevails, as to what it is in which competition 
really consists. We can hardly be surprised 
that this should have been somewhat apparent 
in the course of the discussion after Mr. 
Morgan’s paper lately read before a body of 
gentlemen, to whom it will be no discou irtesy 
to apply the designation, amateur political 
economists. Such a mistake, however, is one that 
the world in general makes, and which has been 
made by authorities claiming to hold a higher 
rank in this country than that allowed to the 
Institute of British Architects. Judging from 
what was said at the meeting referred to, it would 
seem to have been thought, on one side, that 
price only was the fair subject of competition, 
whilst on the other side that excellence alone 
was the proper subject; and this particular 
colour of expressions still remains much as 
the speakers left it on our apprehension. The 
fact is,—as to competition in the abstract— 
| which was the real point—there would be, in 
each form of opinion, both error and truth,— 

as usually there is in such controversies, 
Theoretically speaking, competition can exist 
either between articles of which the price is 
the same, and the qualities matters for judg- 
ment ; or between those of which qualities are 
the same, and prices are different. In the 
former case, the decision of course turns upon 
quality ; in the latter case, it turns upon price. 

Now, where the defect in the present pos- 
ture in affairs, and lapse in the reasoning of 
political economists of fashionable schools, 
exist, is in the assumption that these primary 
conditions are necessarily and actually, as they 


| are taken to be theoretically, —known quanti- 


ties. The doctrine is caveat emptor ; and price 


‘is said to adjust itself by what Mr. Cobden 


declination rather than advance-| (surely most unwisely for his reputation as an 
| 


exact thinker) called “the higgling of the 
| market.” But all experience shows that the 
| capacity of the consumer to judge of the quality 
| of the article, may fail him at the very point at 
| which the hypothesis of competition assumes 
that the judgment is most active. If the rival 
articles were of known quality or qualities, it 
would be easy for the consumer to decide upon 
the economy of price ; but as practically, with 
his knowledge, he cannot judge of these ordi- 
nary articles, he dismisses the question, or 
comes to regard things as pretty nearly of the 
same utility,—deceiving himself more or less,— 
and he takes that which is only lowest in price. 
For proof of the facts of the position here laid 
down, see the particulars, as to articles of food, 
of the investigations, now so well known, of 
Dr. Hassall and the Lancet Sanitary Commis- 
sion, passim. Similar investigations into the 
qualities of materials and work in buildings 
expose evils of another branch of competition, 
—those of which evidence stands under the 
head “Tenders” in most of the numbers of 
our journal. The facts and the objects to be 
attained are nearly the same in all the cases, 
and the means of securing any real benefit 
from competition are equally far from being 
agreed to by whatsoever parties are mainly 
interested. This position of the consumer, or 
public, being generally and notoriously as 
stated,—what are the means which can be taken 
to amend it, and to develope advantages which 
we have shown either are not found, or are so 
to very limited extent ; whilst there is substi- 
tuted for other competition, that which is only 
competition of dishonour and rascality! So 
deeply has this spurious kind of competition 
got infused into the transactions of commerce 
and banking, that it has become exalted 
almost to a principle, nay, a virtue ; and, in 
spite of the forcible language of the press, that 
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Mr. Kerr is obliged by the requirements of|it is the very point of the difficulty, that 
and, when attended with success, gains some | his line of argument, to lay great stress upon|such an adjudicator as has been referred to, 
general approval. 


A sort of distinction seems | graduation of the designs in an order of merit.| will be the person best fitted, having regard 
to be recognised between what is professionally | He says,—and here we are disposed to agree in| to the 





which perverts real honour and morality, exists, 


ublic interest and the success of 
and what is commercially correct,—and quite his meaning,—“ It is the essence of all the | the building. Cases of this sort have occurred, 
irrespectively of particular arguments against | availableness of competition, that the judgment and are the real origin of the apprehension 
mixture of trading and professional callings on should be critically perfect.” But what if it which competitors have, when they find that 


the part of some professions. The scarcely | be the essence of competition that judgment 
concealed doctrine, “Rem, si possis recte ; si) cannot be critically perfect /—that absolute 
non, quocunque modo rem,”—1is the one fount | justice, even, cannot be done unless by a con- 
and origin of the evil which gets bared to-day, junction of circumstances, and of opportunities 
in the mode of conducting the undertakings of and qualifications as to the judges, such as 
great merchants and contractors, in the prac-| have hardly yet been found, and are hardly 
tices of the small tradesman, and in the tenders ‘likely to exist. The difficulty of making 
and the work of builders, and which is becom- | selection at all in a competition, is great—far 
ing the characteristic of “architects’ competi-| greater even than is recognised or supposed : 
tions.” Without going further into this branch but how much would the labour and responsi- 
of the question, we might hazard the sugges- bility be increased, were there a graduation to 
tion, whether the introduction of true commer- | be made of several designs, say from ten to a 
cial and trading principles into professions, and hundred? Either the thing could not be 
something like what is deemed in the other attempted, or the duty would be “ scamped, 

case professional and honourable, into trading, ‘and the result be anything but “ critically per- 
would not benefit every calling, and conduce fect :” and, as to the money equivalent, take the 
to the morality and the advancement of society case put, of a building to cost 2,000/. the, 


an architect is at all associated with a com- 
mittee. And to saythat “instructions” should 
be prepared by an architect, is nearly equiya- 
lent to saying that the architect so engaged js 
the proper person to have the design and direc- 
tion of the work. 

Our views, long since expressed as to “jp. 
structions,” prevent our agreeing with much of 
what has been said on that branch of the 
subject. The course usually taken by com- 
mittees, and which seems to be required of 
them by architects, is really not calculated to 
attain objects of theirs, or those of architects, 
When instructions are given, they should 
be adhered to in good faith, and strictly, on 
both sides : but whilst, we say, all “false per- 
spective drawings,” and “ inaccurate estimates” 





at large. _competitors for which, the writer in question (named by Mr. Morgan), are amongst discredit- 
Now, the position we appear to have arrived Says, would be fairly remunerated by an able practices for competitors, we object to the 
at is, that competition in the abstract, and aggregate sum of 601. whereof 201. would belong architects “ enforcing parties inviting designs 
architects’ competitions, are in very similar to the successful competitor :—what would the | in competition to first mature their plans,” as 
relations to their assumed objects. In each other competitors get on the average? or what tending to keep up the mistake, as to the archi- 
of the cases there are the same advantages would any one of the better designs of the un- | tect’s duty and office, which exists and is main- 
theoretically: but the means of securing successful class get? If twenty men _com- tained by the present system of competitions. 
them have to be discovered and applied. The peted,—not by any means an extradinary | Our opinion as to the use of mottoes is well 
inability of the public in either case to judge, assumption,—the nineteen unsuccessful men, | known. It attains no good object ; but it inter- 
whether arising from ignorance or from pressure on the average, would get 2/. 2s. 1jd. each. | feres with benefit alike to committee and com- 
of other avocations, has to be remedied or sup- The expressed object of returning the value of petitor, which each might derive were names 
lemented. Until the utmost refinement of, labour and outlay, surely is not here attained, | —— to drawings. 
1onour and principle prevail, and personal making every allowance for the presence of It seems, therefore, that we must doubt 
interests be Fe wore to an extent beyond some worthless productions. whether the details of administration in un- 
what appears immediately probable or possible, | Along with Mr. Kerr, we recognise the limited competitions could be easily adjusted, 
a certain duty must be 8 smerery This is, in graduation of merit and critical perfection of #nd so as to ensure advantages, whether to 
fact, suggested—and is now, toa slight extent, judgment as parcel of the question of com- | Competitors or the ublic, commensurate with 
carried out—as to articles of food ; and is what petition award. Only we should prognos-_ the labour and skil now required in drawings. 
is contemplated in the different attempts to ticate inevitable failure in supplying a. | Some good, it might be thought, would be done 
secure a good selection of designs in architects’ We have alluded to the difficulty of marking Were S etches, or drawings toa small scale, only 
competitions. We have to see how far the order of merit. But who are competent allowed: but committees are not likely to see 
theory can be worked out in what more imme- judges? Mr. Kerr says,—none but an architect. | that even to themselves, there would be some 
diately interests our profession. | ‘Does this go far enough ? We think not for the Conditions favourable to selection, by adoption 
It may be admitted that if architectural and | object. No one but an architect who has made , Of such a plan. 


professional knowledge can be enlisted to the 
judicial office, selection will be made under cir- | 
cumstances which are far more favourable than | 
where no such qualification in aid of the public, | 
as embodied in a committee, exists. But, we 
wish to disabuse the minds of many persons, 
that this course only will attain the expected 


ends, or according to the propounded theory of , 


“architects’ competitions,” and competition gene- 
rally. The object, in a case where price is uni- 


form, as it may be supposed to be in architects’ | 


work (though recent occurrences show that this 
may not be so, even where per-centage would 
guide the rate of charge), being to obtain the 
best article at the price agreed upon, what are 
the means to be taken for securing it, as out of 
a mass of articles, or a vast area of selection ? 
Can the perfect judgment, and the apportion- 
ment of merits in nice gradation be attained ? 
and does the chance of getting the one article 


a special study of the particular subject can form 
that opinion which is wanted. In short, a com- 
petitor, if he could divest himself of prepos- 
sessions, or one in an associate position in 


The best step to a better system for archi- 
tects, will be made when they themselves 
discover that they are not gaining by that 
' which (in the case of unlimited competitions at 


reference to that competition, or at very least | least) is, and tends always to anon a 
‘a professional man with vast experience, free-| cisely what it has been so often called, a 
dom from prejudice, ample leisure, and judicial system of lottery and gambling. If competi- 
aptitude,—in fact, qualifications like those | tion in general, and the abstract, could be so 
‘sought for in the composition of the legal ordered that the benefits assumed by the 
bench,—and which are not likely to be found | political economist could follow directly from 
in any living architect,—such an individual it, there would be hope of speedily effecting 
alone would be possessed of the special quali- | sufficient improvement in the management of 
fications needed. We, however, are not pre-| the competition amongst the architects, and of 
pared with a practicable scheme for a “court” | allowing the public and the art to derive the 
of architecture, and its professional bench ; real benefit of it, commensurately with that 
though the idea may be set by as one which | labour and ability at present brought into play, 
some day will be wanted, and for many objects. | of which there is such utter and wanton 
We do not better see means of working a plan Waste. ‘ 

of selection by the competitors. It does not) Architects now should be informed and 
seem to be recollected, indeed, that this system | agreed, in regard to the knowledge of what are 





of superior quality increase with the number has been tried. But we doubt if it has had any- | their interests. Were they so, they could, per- 
of the articles that are offered? The whole | where marked success ; and the difficulties and | haps, diffuse sufficient information as to the 
theory of the advantage, on whichever side, | the objections are obvious. In case of the | interests of the public, to modify the attitude 
from competition, assumes the answers to these tribunal before alluded to, besides the skill in| towards them, of committees, and produce a 


questions as necessarily in the affirmative. If, | gathering facts of a case, and the other profes- {good result without any problemati 


however, in ordinary competition, and if in 
architects’ competitions,—as to some degree in 
select competitions, and to a very great degree 
in “public,” or unlimited competitions,—the 
real judgment be difficult of obtainment,— 
whilst though, with every addition to the 
chance of a good article being amongst the lot, 
an agent counteractive to good selection gains 
force at each increase of the number of articles, 
and by a geometrical progression, then the dis- 
covery of the merit, and the acquisition of the 
advantages of unlimited competition, are by no 
means so easy as the acceptance of the system 
assumes. e advantages, to the public at 
least, ought to be greatest where the competi- 
tion is unlimited: but, we doubt whether, 
in architects’ competitions, this has proved to 
be the case : and the objection to them, imputed 
to leading men, is really a sound one; that is 
to say, may well have nothing to do with fear 
of defeat on the points of merit in themselves 
and their works. 


sional and judicial qualifications, there would 
be needed emoluments so great as to form a 
heavy charge on the competition. Architects 


| when engaged as umpires, under the present 


system, may do the best that the case admits 
of ; but they are not able to devote the time 
which the theory of absolute merit of many 
designs requires ; they have not all the special 
qualifications referred to ; and they are not paid 
adequately even for the examination of the 
acres of drawings in cases such as the compe- 
titions for the Barracks, the Government 
Offices, and many far less important works. 
There may have been exceptions where “ archi- 
tects of experience” have had the management 
of the competition from beginning to end : that 
is to say, the theory and the practice of good 
selection and fair allotment of premiums, have 
in some of these cases been carried out; and 
the adjudicator or adviser having thus far 
acquitted himself of his duty, has proceeded 
with the erection of the building ;—in fact, 





issue of 
‘an anti-competition protest. Committees find 
that they get designs of which the utility 
‘appears sufficient for their object, and that 
they get them on any terms ; and can we be 
surprised that this seems to them enough ? 
They must be educated to the correct view,— 
that view which is for their own objects and 
interest, allied with the public interest of 
advancement inart. Architects meanwhile on 
their side, should not, as it is their habit to do, 
expect more than is distinctly offered. Public 
exhibition of designs, before and after an 
award in a competition, should be claimed by 
intending competitors ; and such exhibition, it 
should be understood, will be so managed as 
to place, duration, hanging of the drawings, 
agape of authors’ names, and advertising 
the exhibition, as to afford some chance of 
return to the unsuccessful, Without gua- 
rantee of all this, architects had better s 

their labour: the chances are, that exhibition 
will give their only return. Exhibitions 
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as generally managed, are useless. They 
should in all cases be open a sufficient length 
of time, in proportion to their magnitude, to 
afford the opportunity for their being visited 
and studied by every one interested in the 
subject. 

The object of “instructions,” as they are 
called, is to afford as few restrictions as pos- 
sible. When they attempt to define matters, 
the competition is simply useless. Archi- 
tects, therefore, should not press for them. 
Committees may suggest, but we are dis- 


bound by the suggestions in any way, the 
position of all parties would be improved. What 
can the committee know as to that which they 
would like? their object in the competition is 
to give themselves the means of knowing. They 
may say something as to the accommodation 
they require : but can they go beyond this, as, 
for example, into style,—or even exact amount 

rocurable, since even that may be influenced 

y the design,—or exact demarcation of the 


site in every case. Architects will only tend | 





MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE: CHIMNE 


MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 
CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

AmonGsrt our illustrations of Parisian architec- 
ture, we gave recently an engraving of a chimney- 
piece, together with sections showing some modes 
of heating apartments adopted in Paris (p. 354, 
ante), Weadd in our present number a second 
chimney-piece, with the details, as executed by 
M. Marga, in white marble. The sculpture of 
the frieze displays considerable delicacy. The 
elevation is one-tenth full size, and the mouldings 
| are half full size. C and D are the elevation and 


warin fresh air to the apartment. 





WORKS DESIGNED OR EXECUTED BY 


DEPABTMENT OF ART. 

WE are sometimes asked what the Government 
Schools of Design, in the first instance, and the 
Department of Art, in the second, have done for 
the improvement of our manufactures. And we 





gravely made, to the effect that they had more 


posed to think, if they would repudiate being section of a third mode, in use, of introducing | 


STUDENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE | 


have even reeeived statements from manufacturers, | 








Y-PIECE. 


the influence of the designs manufactured by those who 
have employed the talent developed in the School of Art.” 

At Birmingham the action of the school has 

not been found so capable of illustration as could 
be desired, from the nature of the employments 
(and the division of labour. 
| That those who have passed through the Schools 
of Art are more intelligent workmen than those 
of similar age and standing who have not attended 
the classes, is acknowledged on all hands. At 
present, however, art stands little chance in the 
, market, because the buyer seeks rather for novelty 
than truth. The public has to be further educated 
as well as the producer. 

In the collection now formed we have glass, 
| ceramic manufactures, metal work, silver ware, 
| jewellery, furniture and carving, lace, silk, printed 
fabrics, and miscellaneous productions. The first 
| axample is a case, containing specimens of glass 


the Birmingham School of Art, employed by 
| Messrs. Lloyd and Summerfield, Birmingham. 


| No. 8 in this case, Wine-glass, ornaments adapted 


‘from the papyrus; No. 9, glass jug of Greek 
form; and No. 12, water-bottle, both designed by 
| William Silvers, are noticeable. There are some 


ate ide: ir i , > insist- | difficulty y in obtaining artistical assistants . . 
te create ideas of their incompetence, by insist- difficulty now in obtaining a cal assistants | good glasses manufactured by Messrs. Robinson, 


ing on precise instructions. 
As to the names to be appended to the 


designs, it might even be argued that the in- | 


fluence of a name should have weight with the 
committee,—or if not in the allotment ofa 
premium, at least in the choice of an architect. 
Confidence is absolutely essential ; and, more- 
over, what is a design divested of the guarantee 
that it can be executed by him who makes it ? 

For whose benefit, and for what object, is the 
building contemplated? Clearly the “com- 
petition” is instituted by the public for its own 
benefit ; and all views which do not reeognise 
this fact as prominent, had better be dismissed 


|than they had before the establishment of the | 
An attempt has been made at the/ 


sehools. 
| Museum of the Department, Brompton, to illus- 
| trate on a moderate scale the action of the Schools 


| of Art throughout the country. 


The works forming the Exhibition are, it is | 
stated, mainly by students, past and present, of | 


the former Schools of Design, and the present 
Schools of Art; a few examples only being by 
masters engaged in the work of instruction ; but 
nearly the whole of whom also owe the greater 
portion of their art education to these schools. 





“Very few examples indeed have been specially 
prepared for this Exhibition, and therefore it re- 
presents, in the aggregate, the objects commonly 


as only serving to complicate the subject. The | in demand, in which the principles of decoration 


sole points for the architect-interest then, are, 
that if offers are made they should be carried 
out, that any specified conditions should be 
observed, and that the attitude of the public 
generally should be such as to keep up the 
professional calling by supplying inducements, 
so that the profession may confer the services 
which, by its existence, it claims to hold 
available. The architect can expect nothing 
whatever but what is to the interest of the 
public, and what he can show is for such 
interest ; but he may advisedly, for all interests, 
claim a recognition and return such as that 
assumed to be supplied by copyright, or the 
granting of a patent, 


partially applied; but it is necessary, in some 
degree, in justice to the designer, to take into con- 
sideration the exigencies of special manufacture, 
as also certain commercial requirements.” 

Mr. George Wallis, by whom the Exhibition 





to the catalogue that 


‘‘ There has been an indirect action, perbaps even more 
valuable, and of such a character as to encourage further 
efforts in bringing art instruction to bear upon national 
industry, and especially in seeking to maintain an orna- | 
mental bias in the course of studies pursucd in the | 
Schools of Art. The lace trade of Nottingham is an ex- | 
ample in point. Manufacturers who have not actually | 
employed students of the school as designers, acknow- | 
ledge that the character of the designs produced within | 
the last five years has been altogether changed through | 





taught in the schools have been either fully or | 


has been arranged, points out in the introduction | 


of Bolton, and designed by William Fell, War- 

rington, not to mention others: but there is 

| much yet to be done in the way of glass, in proof 
of which it is only necessary to look at the col- 
lection of old glass in the Museum below. 

Under the head of Ceramic Manufactures there 
are some good tiles, executed by the students, 
at Stoke-upon-Treut ; some modern Majolica ware, 

| and good “ imitation ” Limoges ware, especially by 
| Kerr and Binns. Wiiy need it be considered an 
“imitation ” of what it is not ? 

Of the small Celadon Vase, No. 35, manufactured 
| by Minton, modelled by Sinzon Birks, and coloured 
by female students, which has merit, the “body” 
would seem to be defective. 

The Palissy ware is for the most part a failure. 

Amongst the specimens of Porcela‘n painting, we 

may mention No. 129, St. Catherine, a.‘ter a picture 
the property of the Right Hon. Lord Ward, manu- 
| factured by Kerr and Binns, Works, Worcester ; 
and painted by Josiah Rushton. 
If we mention No. 145, by the same man‘ufac- 
turers, described as “ Foot-Ink,” it is not for 
praise. It is a model of a foot holding a candlc- 
stick under the great toe, and is made to appear 
as if of ivory, silver, and gold! 

The well-known cabinet executed by Messrs.Gra- 
ham and Jackson, for the Paris Exhibition, is here 
for the sake of the porcelain plaques painted by 
Geo. Grey, of Hanley. 

Mr. Potts, of Birmingham, sends some -speci- 


designing, cutting, and engraving, by students of 
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mens of “Art Mantelpieces.” No. 222, subject, 
Shakespeare, and types of expression suggested by 
his works, is a superior produetion. It was designed 
and modelled by Robert Jefferson. We have before 
now mentioned this combination of materials, for 
which the manufacturer has obtained a patent. 
“The metallic portions of the work are electro- 
deposited from the original model, whieh is after- 
wards chased to constitute the future pattern. In 
aiming at a higher class of art-work than is 
usually found employed in sueh objects as mantel- 
pieces, &c. except in very special cases and at great 
cost, the producer has desired to encourage native 
talent, and not only the original designs and 
models, but the chasing also, has been executed by 
English artists and workmen, nearly all of whom 


have received their art-education in schools of | 


art, either in London or Birmingham.” 

In ornamental metal-work, Hart, of 
Wych-street, are predominant, exhibiting works 
known to most of our readers, designed either by 
Michael John Higgins (who studied at Birming- 
ham), or Joseph Ash, of Somerset-house and St. Mar- 
tin’s. These are the only works, moreover, in the: 
collection that are Medieval. No. 396 is a Garde 
Robe ; satin wood, inlaid with various woods (all the 
natural colour) ; manufactured by George Trollope 
and Sons, and a superb piece of farniture. Nos. 
400, 401, and 402 are three of William Perry’s | 
admirable carvings in lime-wood, including the 
Nightingale, the property of the Queen; and a 
clock case, carved in box-wood; the property of 
Mr. Dudley Coutts Majoribanks. No. 644 marks 











| 

had; and, if the experiment were tried, I doubt of the meaning of these characters : all that Pliny 
not that we could get obelisks of near 100 feet could tell us about them was that. the hieroglyphic 
high out of our own quarries in Cornwall or in inscriptions are Egyptian letters, and that the 
Aberdeenshire. But I cannot expect to carry large obelisks brought to Rome by Augustus had 
this Institute with me in this suggestion, unless I engraven upon them the meaning of nature ac- 
can succeed in commending to it the obelisk as an cording to the Egyptian philosophy. Ammianus 
object interesting in itself, and magnificent as an Marcellinus, who had studied the books of Her. 
ornament. I fall back, therefore, upon the first mapion, could tell us that the hieroglyphics con. 
clause of my title—on the Egyptian Obelisks in tained the principles of ancient wisdom, and he 
Rome. 'says that single characters expressed nouns and 

After the battle of Actium, which put Octa-, verbs, and sometimes entire sentences. In modern 
vianus into possession of the Roman world, Egypt times we have the voluminous works of the Padre 
was reduced into the form of a province, and its Kircher, in which the most fanciful interpreta. 
monuments (of great antiquity) lay at the dis- tions are enveloped in thick coats of learning, 
posal of the emperors. Augustus immediately Warburton’s lucubrations are mere theories made 
began to remove Obelisks to Rome, and his exam- to square with his views of certain passages of 
ple was followed by his successors down to Con- Scripture ; but the learned Swede Zoega, profound 
|stantius, During that period of 340 years, these in Coptical learning, Saw as far into these masses 
| Imperial expeditioners had managed to import of granite as any scientific eye could penetrate 
| forty-eight of these monoliths, which were all set before the last discoveries, We have now learnt 
‘up in Rome, and found standing in the time of that there are three sorts of hieroglyphies ;—First, 
Valentinian and Valens, a.p. 364. In the Region- the Hierophantic or sacerdotal characters, the 
ary, or catalogue of public buildings, made at the science of painting ideas, or the sounds of a 
time by Publius Victor, we read, ‘Obelisks language: here the Egyptian priests carried on 





| reat) VI. viz. two in the Circus Maximus, the a system of mystification by adopting conven. 


reater of which is 132 feet, the less 88} tional symbols understood only among them. 
Reet ; one in the Vatican, 82 feet; one in selves: it was not writing, but signs, where the 
the Campus Martius, 72 feet; two at the Mau- figure ofa bird or an animal, or some object, stood 
soleum of Augustus, 42} feet each. Obelisks for a word or a sentence, as Marcellinus intimates : 
(small) 42. Upon most of them are Egyptian of this sort of hieroglyphics little is yet known, 
characters.” It is rather a remarkable fact, and The second sort of hieroglyphics is called Demotic, 
shows the enduring monumental pewer of a or language of the people (sometimes also called 
monolith, that all the great six obelisks have sur- Encheorial, or the dialect of the country or pro- 





an interesting set of sixteen photographs (coloured) 
from a series of portraits of the Tudor family, | 
executing for the Princes’ Chamber in the New | 
Palace of Westminster, in the Training School | 
of the Department, by Richard Burchett, head 

master, and some of the students. The series, 

when complete, will contain twenty-eight portraits. 

No. 645, one of the executed works referred to, 

has an appearance of squatness, which makes it | 
less satisfactory than some of the others. No. 646 

is a statuette of Ruth, in Caen stone; and No. 647 | 
an alto relievo of our Lord’s agony, in the same | 
material,—both executed by Samuel Ruddock, of | 
whose works, as a carver, we have before had 
occasion to speak commendingly. 


| Florence ; but there are still more than thirty to) 
Lord Salisbury, as President of the Council, be accounted for which may probably yet be dug’ 
held a conversazione in the Museum on Saturday | out of the ruins of ancient Rome. 


vived the ravages of “the Goth, the Christian, vince): here the Egyptian characters are rendered 
Time, War, Flood, and Fire,” and are still erect into the popular language, or Coptic (the ancient 
by transposition, continuing to be the most ex- language of the Egyptians): the Rosetta stone 
pressive and striking ornaments of the City of the helped to make this discovery. The third sort 
Popes. Of the smaller ones six only remain of hieroglyphies is the Phonetic, that is, certain 
above ground, these are not all like the six large figures inclosed in ovals stand for letters, which, 
ones of genuine Pharaonic manufactere, but some when put together, form a word where vowels 
of them of modern date, that is, they were made are mainly to be supplied, as, for instance, KASRS 
in Egypt for the Roman emperors, and trans- for KAISAROS, &e.—a mode of reading which 
ported at an enormous expense from the banks of puts one’s faith to some trials, but which, how- 
the Nile to the Tiber. Besides the twelve that ever, is too clearly made out to dispute the 
now stand erect at Rome, two are known to exist | prineiple. 

under the earth, especially one under the church, [| ghall now proceed to bring before you the 
of the Jesaits, of a large size, and there is one at twelve obelisks existing at Rome. And _ here 
again, as in other great matters, we have three 
eourses. First, those remarkable monuments may 
It is not, how- | be considered in the order of their antiquity, 


evening, the 19th, to which all the members of ever, my purpose to make any underground spe- | beginning from their origin in Egypt, to the date 


the House of Peers and the House of Commons, | culations, but to endeavour to illustrate, as well | of their transpert to Rome, and from that to the 
with some private friends, were invited. Musie asa little smattering of Egyptian learning may | present day. Secondly, they may be taken in the 
and hospitality were added to the native attrac- | enable me, the twelve obelisks now existing at order of erection on the places where they now 


tions of the place. | Rome. 
- | In the original places where these monoliths 


. _ : 
j st ay I se: here ¢t 
ON THE EGYPTTAN OBELISKS IN ROME, stood they had a use: where they stand now in a 
AND MONOLITHS AS ORNAMENTS OF 


GREAT CITIES.* | of large temples, palaces, or royal sepulchres, that 

I rrenp the latter part of the title I have they might indicate to posterity, by their monu- 
given to this paper to stir up a question rather mental characters, the meaning of the edifice and 
than settle a point. The question to be agitated is, the name of the king who had caused it to be 
are monoliths suitable as ornaments of our metro- erected. They served the same purpose as our 
polis? Have they not something more severe, | epitaphs and inscriptions on less splendid monu- 
sublime, and erect, than a mass of masonry reared ments; so that when removed from their original 
in air, or an equestrian statue mounted on the | site they of course lose much of their meaning. 
attic of an ornamental gateway? The inscription The ancient Romans, however, did employ them 
“graven with an iron pen and lead on the rock” | to some purpose: they set them up on the Spina 
was the most ancient as it was the most durable | of the Circus: they placed two in front of the 
of monuments ; and our Druidieal ancestors have Mausoleum of Augustus, and they made use of one 
at least shown us that, if we want a memorial to in the Campus Martius as the gnomon of a mon- 
be lasting, we should lift up in air a mass of ster sun-dial. The name 
stone, and it will tell its stery to a hundred | monoliths is rather ignoble in its origin: oSedog 
generations. The monument which the builders is Greek for a spit, and obeliseus is the diminu- 





on the plains of Shinar intended to erect of brick tive: the form may probably have suggested the | 


and slime was a failure. The stone which a word to the Greeks, but the Egyptians had 
patriarch reared with the help of his servant was the thing itself in use, for Diodorus Siculus in 
said, many centuries after, to have remained describing an Egyptian dinner mentions caul- 
“until this day.” It is revsarkable, in our day of drons and obelisks in which and on which im- 
mechanical power, that we should shrink from | mense joints of meat were cooked. It must, how- 
undertaking what the encient men of Egypt seem | ever, be confessed that the obeliseus or little spit 
to have found so easy. Herodotus tells us of the is of a most graceful form: it is a monolith, as 
Monolith Temple of Latona, which from its | everybody knows, of four equal sides, gradually 
dimensions must b.ave weighed 5,000 tons, being | tapering from the base and ending in a pyra- 


foreign city, they are mere ornaments. They were 
placed in Egypt generally in pairs at the entrances 


now used for these | 


| stand, which would limit us between the year 
1586 and 1817. And thirdly, we may view them 
in the order of their magnitude. The last mode 
of considering them will be the most convenient, 
for the references to their respective ages and 
dutes of erection may be easily supplied : as to the 
antiquity of the genuine ones, it will be found 
that they are mostly of the same period, ¢. e. 
within the seventy years of the reign of the great 
|Rhamses. The first in point of size and import- 
‘ance is the Lateran Obelisk. This splendid 
monolith was originally erected at Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt, in the propyleum of the Temple of 
Ammon-ra. Pliny says it was erected during the 
reign of the Rhamses, who was king of Egypt 
during the Trojan war. But obelisk readers dis- 
cover upon it also the name of Thoutmosis or 
Thutmes III. or IV, the fifth king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who is the same as the Moris 
of the Greeks, so renowned for the formation of 
the lake which bore his name. Ungarelli, the 
Barnabite monk, assigns it an antiquity of 1740 
years before the Christian era. If we are to 
believe Pliny, the king who first set it up was 
“nervously interested in its safe erection, and fear- 
| ing the machinery employed would be insufficient 
without the greatest care, he tied his san to the 
_ top of the pyramidion, to insure, not the safety of 
the heir to the throne, but the safety of the mass 
of granite. We should, I think, one and all pro- 
(test against our heir apparent being staked 


j 


removed from ‘yearly one end of Egypt to the | midion, which is longer or shorter in proportion | against such odds, even if it were to secure the 
other, a diste.nce of 600 miles. And yet the to the shaft: it was a more poetical idea that! safe hanging up of Big Ben at Westminster. The 
largest mass moved in modern times (carried only likened it to a ray of the sun: “radium imitetur | name of Rhamses is also read on this obelisk as 
a few mile, with prodigious labour) I mean the gracilescens,” is the elegant expression of Ammi- | having restored the temple which his predecessor 
solid mas4 of stone which supports the statue of anus Marcellinus. Its material was the warm red Thoutmosis had erected. After remaining for 


Peter tine Great at St. Petersburg, weighed only | granite taken from the quarries of Syene in Upper 


1,200 tons. The French found no small difficulty | Egypt, and termed “Syenite” by mineralogists, | 


in transporting the Obelisk from Luxor, and all | which differs from our common granite in this, 
the power and might of England shrink from the _ that it contains as the third constituent part, horn- 


attempt to get up and bring home Cleopatra’s | blende instead of mica : this distinction, however, | 
Needle. There are now lying in the quarries of | is not general, for sometimes the mica is seen in | 
Egypt two half-cut obelisks which might be easily | ancient obelisks. The characters engraven on all. 


obtained; another at Hieropolis that might be|the four sides of these monoliths remained a 

* Read by the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. honorary | mystery until some thirty years ago, when the 
member, at the ordinary gencral meeting of the Royal | Rosetta stone first gave the key to open it: it 
Institute of British Architects, May 31st. seems clear that the ancient Romans knew little 





/more than 2,000 years in its native city, it was 
floated down the Nile to Alexandria, by Constan- 
,tine. That emperor intended it to embellish his 
|new city on the Bosphorus, but having died 
before he accomplished his design, his son Con- 
stantius preferred to bring it to Rome. In a 
vessel provided with 300 oars he caused it to be 
brought to Ostia, and thence up the Tiber to the 
_Vicus Alexandri, a small landing-place about 
three miles below Rome: from that place it was 


dragged slowly on chamulci, or low-wheeled 
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waggons, through the Piscina Publica, and with 
considerable labour set up on the spina of the 
Circus Maximus, A.D. 357. When it fell from its 
base it would be in vain to speculate : it was 
found in 1588 interred at the depth of 24 Roman 
palms, and broken into three pieces. The vigorous 
Pope Sixtus V. caused it to be erected under the 
directions of the celebrated architect Fontana, is 
the place where it now stands, near the Lateran 
Basilica. It stands upon a large pedestal of red 
granite, and measures, without the basement, 148 
palms. It lost some of its original length in the 
pieces being put together, but if we measure from | 
the ground to the cross which crowns it, it stands 

204 palmi, or 145 feet high: its weight is esti- 

mated at 437 tons. It is covered on all the four, 
sides with hieroglyphical characters, which read 

in three slips or columns from top to bottom: at 

the base-of the pyramidion, or capitulum trabis, 

we have a group of two figures, with inscriptions | 
above them four times repeated, Ammon, the | 
king of gods, is seated with his insignia of deity, 
and Thutmes, or Thoutmosis [V. kneels before 
him: the god holds out to the king the symbol of 
life, while the king presents to Ammon in return 
two cups of wine. On the left above the god is 
written, “The bestower of perfect life, fortitude, 
and all goodness, Ammon-ra, lord of thrones, and 
of both Agypts, lord of heaven, who tarries at | 
the seat of Thebes.” And again, spoken of 
Thutmes, “Lord of the upper and lord of the 
lower regions, pleasant in his kingdom as the sun 
in heaven.” We might go on to read, “ Horus 
resplendent, distributor of dominions, guardian of 
the double watch :” these are sufficient specimens 
of the style which runs through the whole. As 
we descend we come upon the name of Rhamses 
VI. supposed to be the great Sesostris. “ He is 
greatly beloved of the sun, he is the friend of 
truth, he is life-giving as the light.” In short, 
these hieroglyphical panegyrics are the very hy- 
perboles of Oriental metaphor. The sultan is 
still called in public style and title, “ Governor of 
the earth, lord of three continents and two seas,” 
and very often “ Hunkier, the slayer of men.” 
Byron entered fully into the sublime phraseology 
of the harem when he introduced old Baba deli- 
vering his message to the sultana,— 

** Bride of the Sun, and Sister of the Moon 


(Twas thus he spake), and Empress of the Earth, 
Whose frown would put the spheres all out of tune, 





Your slave brings tidings—he hopes not too soon— | 
Which your sublime attention may be worth. 
The Sun himself has sent me like a ray, 
To hint that he is coming up this way.” 

I know of nothing which gives a better idea of 
the styles and language employed on Egyptian | 
obelisks than this stanza, and it will save me | 
much trouble in reading, and you in hearing, the | 
vain repetitions which fill the sides of these mono- 
liths of Egypt. | 

Leaving now the Lateran Obelisk, we come to 
the next in point of magnitude, viz. that which 
now stands in the centre of the Piazza St. Pietro. 
The main interest attached to this is the account 
of its erection by Fontana: this peculiar interest 
arose from its being the first experiment of setting 
up a fallen obelisk in modern Rome, and from its | 
being in one unbroken mass, weighing 331 tons. 
It was brought to Rome from Heliopolis by order | 
of Caius Caligula, to ornament the Circus which 
was subsequently better known by the name of 
Nero, by whom it was enlarged and embellished : 
the site of that Circus was where the sacristy of 
St. Peter’s now is, and therefore the obelisk stands 
not more than 300 yards from its original posi- 
tion. It took four months to move it that dis- 
tance, Sixty cranes, 140 horses, and 600 men 
were employed in the operation. Our celebrated 
engineers no doubt performed a greater feat when 
they took only two months to move the Leviathan 
ship, but they had all the appliances of modern 
science, and had the advantage of an inclined 
plane. Full details of the machinery employed in 
erecting the obelisk of the Vatican are given in a 
work by Fontana himself, which you have in the 
library of this Institute. The expense of erection 
amounted to 40,000 scudi, or 9,000/7.; and the 
architect’s commission was the value of all the 
timber, iron, and ropes used in the execution, 
which were worth 4,500/. If anything more 
should be said by Parliamentary economists upon 
the commission charged by our modern Fontana, 
I should recommend him to appeal to the tariff of 
Pope Sixtus V. who gave, not five per cent. but 
fifty. The Pope had issued an order that no one 
was to speak above a whisper during the anxious 
moments of placing the obelisk on its pedestal, 


upon pain of death, and you have all heard the | 


story of the English sailor who happened to be 
present, and seeing the ropes stretch beyond the 


A . ; the four lions of Egyptian style, vomiting water 
Whose smile makes all the planets dance with mirth, | . eypen iy de 


‘phrase to which no one can object. One of 
‘ 


calculation, broke the silence by shouting out, | inscriptions in Latin, when translated, reads 
“Wet the ropes!” But the English sailor has a|thus:—the obelisk speaks, “I rise more august 
competitor for fame: the bold advice is attributed | and more joyful in front of the sacred shrine of 
toa member of the Bresea family of San Remo. S. Mary, from whose virgin womb, in the reign 
There is an old picture in the Vatican Library | of Augustus, the Sun of Righteousness arose.” 
which represents the man seized by the guards : | Whatever may be thought of the mixture of sacred 
he was taken as a culprit before the Pope, expect-| and profane on the same base, standing by this 
ing to be condemned, but instead of exeeuting the | monolith in the Piazza del Popolo, it is difficult to 
threatened punishment, Sixtus told him to name | contemplate without emotion a genuine object of 
his reward, and he chose the privilege of supplying | antiquity which leads us back to the time of 
palm branches to the Sistine Chapel, and his de- | Moses. 
scendants still claim the monopoly. This obelisk| The other obelisk which Augustus erected in the 
was set up in 1586. It is said by Pliny to have | Campus Martius, known by the title of Campensis, 
been cut out of the Syenite rocks by Nuncoreus,/is the fourth in order of size, and it stands 
the son of Sesostris, and dedicated by him to the! now on the Monte Citorio. It was originally 
Sun; but there is much obscurity about the| made use of for a meridian, of which Pliny gives 
passage. We are not aware that any genuine | ussome description. None of the obelisks at Rome 
Egyptian obelisk was ever set up without figures; have their characters so beautifully executed as 
but the Vatican obelisk is plain. The probability | this one: it was the admiration of Winkelman. 
is that it was cut by order of Caligula in the} Pliny tells us it was made by Sesostris, but he 
Syenite quarries, and being brought to Rome was} seems to have made a mistake between the two 
dedicated by him, as the inscription still proves, | which Augustus set up; for on the Solar obelisk is 
to the memory of Augustus and Tiberius. If we read the name of Psammatichus I. the 26th of 
include the base and ornaments at the top the| the Pharaonie dynasty, date from 654 to 509 be- 
whole height is 127} feet. It serves as the fore the Christian era. Psammatichus was the 
gnomon of a monster dial, which was traced on | father of Pharaoh Necho, who killed Josias, king of 
the pavement of the piazza by Pietro Maccarani Judah, and took his son Joachaz a prisoner into 
in 1817, and there it stands between the two| Egypt. He styles himself “The wakeful Lord 
beautiful fountains, having completed its 1800) and King of Upper and Lower Egypt,” and he 
years since it was first set up in the Cireus where | erected the obelisk at Hierapolis, from whence 
the first Christians were thrown to the lions. | Augustus brought it to Rome. After thirty years, 
The Flaminian Obelisk, which salutes the | fr some eause which Pliny cannot explain, the 
traveller from the north as he enters the Piazza | sun-dial of which it was the gnomon went wrong. 
del Popolo, is the third in magnitude, but the | 5ome of the lines of the dial were brought to light 
first that was introduced into Rome: it is one of i laying the foundation of the Sacristy of San 
the two which Augustus conveyed from Heliopolis, | Lorenzo in Lucina, in 1463. The obelisk itself 
and it was set up on the Spina of the Circus "¢@? the aite of the church was ~we for the first 
Maximus. The inscription on the pedestal, which | “me, 1n the Pontificate of Julius 11. Pope Sixtus V. 
is ancient, tells us that Egypt being reduced into | did not think it worth his while to gather 16 up. 
the power of the Roman people, the emperor | Benedict XIV. caused it to be extracted from the 
dedicated thts trophy to the sun. This obelisk ground by Niccolo Zabaglia, foreman of the handi- 
was discovered among the ruins of the Circus, | T@ftsmen of St. Peter's, and in 1748 he deposited 
lying at a depth of 24 feet below the surface, | it in the Court ot the Palazzo V Ignaccia, and 
broken, like that of the Lateran, into three pieces: | PUt an inseription, whieh is still there. Finally, 
it was taken up and removed by order of Sixtus V. | I ius \ I. (Braschi), m J 192, caused it to be erected 
in 1589. The height of the whole, from the ground in the Piazza Monte Hyerey whose iknow standin: 
to the summit of the cross, is 115 feet 6 inches. | Its total height is 103 feet 6 inches: it required 
Fontana also designed a beautiful fountain at | considerable = and these: were dome with 
the same time he set un the obelisk: this was | 8T22!te, — ae nomete - ey which 
eee er - ie Bn NM Ll | was found, much broken, not far off: on the sum- 
pnw seen ths had cone mgeedtndlamate cd yrees a globe of bronze with a spear’s head was 
| placed, and a hole pierced through the globe to 
‘let the sun’s rays pass through at mid-day. It 
is of all the obelisks at Rome the one that had 
suffered most. It does not appear, from Pliny’s 
account of this obelisk, that the Romans knew 
{much about the science of dialling, and some of 
them had rather that such inventions for keeping 
| time had never been brought into practice. Time- 
pieces are very disagreeable to the lovers of the 
| dolce far niente. My friend, Mr. Thompson, of 
ing. The question would be whether this or the Banchory, to whose age liaa virnarm — ; 
Lateran obelisk is the one which Ammianus | Y&#Ts 4go 1D Edinburgh, I am vastly ine a ties 
Marcellinus found interpreted in the books of | taken are ee oe « — . 
Hermapion. Champollion confesses that the read- | a ger ae nA — mo mi » of dials - 
ing of Hermapion comes near to his own transla- | idle fellow anathematizes the inventio , 
tion. The obelisk was made by one of the two “Ee pot nha ea ++ agg 
brothers Mandouci and Susurei, probably the same | Whe = thie singe at poppe +9 
as Sethos II. and it was originally placed before | To cut and hack my days so wretchedly 
the temple of Re Athom at Heliopolis. Like all Into small portions. When I was a boy 
the other genuine obelisks at Rome, it also bears | gy A Sr ey mp 
the name of the great Rhamses, who came after This dial told me when *twas proper time 
Sethos II. It is believed by Egyptologists that To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat ; 
this Sethos was the Pharaoh who was drowned | ee a 
in the Red Sea; and, being held in abhorrence by | 
the Egyptians, his name was effaced from all! The fifth obelisk in height now stands in the 
public monuments. It has been pointed out that | Piazza Navona. It is known by the name of the 
the title in some of the ovals on the Popolo | Pamphilian,so called from the family name, Pamfili, 
obelisk has really been defaced. If this should | of Pope Innocent X. who, in 1651, employed Ber- 
be ascertained, it would add greatly to the interest | nini to gather up the pieces, and set it up where 
of this monument; but there is enough made out | it now is, in front of the Church of St. Agnese, 
to assign to it an antiquity equal to the age of towering above a fountain ; which if not the most 
Moses. It was probably cut during the latter tasteful, is one of the most curious devices we 
part of the residence of the Israelites in Egypt by | meet with at Rome. This obelisk was first used 
the new king, that is, the king of the new dynasty, | for adorning the Circus Agonalis, the site of which 
who knew not Joseph. On the southern side of is now oceupied by the Piazza Navona, and it is 
the obelisk, M. Champollion reads thus :—“ Horus now known to have been cut by Domitian. The 
seigneur de la région supérieure et inférieure, | penetrating eye of Winkelman detected the imi- 
fort et clément, ami de la vérité, seigneur des | tation long before the hieroglyphic writing was 
panégyrics comme son pére, le Dieu Phtha, roi du discovered. Dr. Young also eee the a 
peuple obéissant, soleil gardien de la vérité, | Tativ ely modern cutting — pee : ty 
approuvé par Phré, fils du Soleil, chéri (Ammon, | now enabled, with _s of cpeatumens a 
Ramses pieux envers les Dieux, a réparé leur | netic Alphabet, and Dr. — ustra — 
temples, lui, le seigneur du monde, vivificateur | upon it the name and title of I peer a - 
‘comme la lumidre.—Horus, god of the sun, is| serve as a specimen of Phonetic we J a at 
the title of the Egyptian dynasty, and Phré is an these two ovals contain a = : a! _ 
ancient god of the sun. Sixtus V. did not allow tianus, Augustus, 6 bee : ho ” ire ” 
the inscription of Augustus to monopolise the who published a) — — ios aa - “1 rie ay 0 
pedestal: he made the Madonna share in the | explaining the obelisks, thus reads : cartouche, 
honours of the sun by a pious turning of a which contains Cisar, Domitianus, Augustus .— 
é his | “The beneficent Being who presides over repro- 


into the four round basins, are the invention of 
Giuseppe Valdier : perhaps he intended the quattro 
leoni to have some hierophantic allusion to the 
living pontiff, Leo XII. There is no doubt of 
this obelisk being a genuine Pharaonic monument : 
its four sides are covered with hieroglyphics: they 
run down as they read in three slips : the outside 
is by Rhamses ; the middle by his father, Sethos IT. 
It affords matter for an antiquarian dispute, if we 
were disposed to indulge in the pleasure of doubt- 
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duction, who enjoys heavenly dominion, and four- 
fold power, commits the atmosphere, by means of 
Mophtha, the beneficent principle of atmospheric 
humidity, unto Ammon, most powerful over the 
lower parts of the world; who, by means of an 
image and appropriate ceremonies, is drawn to the 
exercising of his power.” After this flight of the 
imagination and learning run mad, we may safely 
consign the six folio volumes of Father Kircher to 
the old book-stalls in Holborn. From the Circus 
Agonalis this obelisk was transferred, about A.D. 
307, by Romulus, the son of Maxentius, to the 
Circus on the Via Appia, which used to be known 
as the Circus of Caracalla: there it was found 
broken in many pieces, and five of the largest 
fragments were removed and set up where they 
now stand. Bernini declared he had gathered up 
every morsel ; but, in the excavations made by the 
Duke di Bracciano in 1825, several pieces were 
found, and the foundations of the pedestal on 
which it stood, as well as those of the other orna- 
ments. Like all the other great obelisks, this was 
dedicated by the Romans to the Sun, and it is 
evident that this idea was borrowed from the 
Egyptians: it confirms the poetical notion of the 
origin of the form of the obelisk, that it was a 
petrified ray of the great luminary. The adora- 
tion of the source of light and heat, the most 
resplendent visible image of an invisible Being 
whom the Orientals knew not, was perhaps the 
most sublime worship that the natural man could 
adopt; and in the fanciful mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, perhaps Apollo, the god of 
light and poesy, is the most respectable personage 
in Olympus. On the Spina of the Circus his statue 
stood next to the obelisk, and struck the key-note 
of the allegorical allusions in the chariot race. 
The Metz at each end of the Spina (the Obelisk 
in the middle) represented the East and West, or 
the Sun’s day course: the twelve doors, from 
whence the chariots issued, were the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac: the four factions, with their respec- 
tive colours, were emblematical of the four Seasons : 
the two yoked chariots were the Moon; the four 
yoked, the Sun; the seven times round the Spina, 
which was the usual length of the race, sometimes 
symbolized the seven days of the week, and some- 
times the seven Planets: the “ Hqui desultorii,” 
who preceded the chariots, were the morning stars 
that heralded the day; and thus the poet and the 
astrologer indulged their imaginations amidst the 
clamour of the multitude. On the top of the 
obelisk was a brass globe, called the Pyropus, with 
an arrow’s point looking to the sky : the sun’s rays, 
alighting upon the polished brass, made a strong 
reflector, which seemed to bring the god of day 
wearer to the race-course. “ Flammasque imi- 
tante Pyropo,” isthe description of Ovid. The 
Sun, as Apollo’s statue on the Spina indicated, 
presided over the races at Rome. This is more 
than can be said generally for the races of Epsom, 
and there does not appear to be any apprehension 
ef Sun worship at our great games. The only 
similarity between the Derby and the Ludi Cir- 
censes, which seems to have survived the effacing 
power of Time, is, that when the Editor Specta- 
culorum had announced the time for the great 
race, the Senate did no business onthat day. The 
top of the obelisk was sometimes adorned with 
the palm-branches which the victors had won, and 
sometimes with roses. Nero collected all the 
crowns he had won, and fastened them on the top 
of his obelisk in the Vatican Circus: as to roses, 





Monti, where Pius VI. placed it in 1789. It was 
originally made by Hadrian, whose name, together 
with that of his wife Sabrina, and his favourite 
Antinous, was read in the ovals by Champollion : 
the hieroglyphics are rudely cut. Not improbably 
it was first erected in Egypt in honour of An- 
tinous, who died in that country, and was canon- 
ized as an Egyptian divinity. When and by whom 
it was brought to Rome, no one knows. It is 44 
feet in length, but with base and ornaments, 96} 
feet. It is known by the name of the Sallustian 
obelisk. 

The ninth is the Aurelian, so called because it 
was found among the ruins outside the walls of 
Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, where the Circus of 
Aurelian is supposed to have been. It was removed 
from one place to another, until it was finally 
erected on the Pincian Hill, in 1822, by Pope 
Pius VII. It is 53 feet 9 inches high, with its 
ornaments ; but has only 29 feet 9 inches of the 
genuine Egyptian granite. This, as well as the 
three smaller ones yet to be mentioned, are 
covered with hieroglyphics. A temple of Isis and 
Serapis stood in the Campus Martius, near to 
where now is the Convent of the Minerva; and 
this temple has furnished from its ruins, no doubt, 
the three real Egyptian obelisks which remain 
to be described. They are respectively 19} feet, 
16 feet, and 8} feet high. The first, Macuteo, so 
called from the Piazza San Macuto, where it for- 
merly stood, was removed by Clement XI. in 1711, 
to where it now is, in front of the Pantheon. The 
second, the Minervan, was erected by Alex- 
ander VII. (Farnese) in 1677. Bernini mounted 
it on the back of an elephant made by Ercole 
Ferrata, and the idea is illustrated by one of the 
Papal inscriptions. The reader is to understand 
that as the strongest of beasts carries the obelisk, 
which contains the weight of the learning of the 
Egyptian sage, so does it belong to a robust mind 
to sustain the weight of solid sageness. The play 
is on the word sapientia.* The name of the great 
Rhamses is said to be read on the other two small 
obelisks, the last of which is that which now 
stands in the Mattei Villa, belonging to Price 
Godoy, better known by the title given to him by 
the first Napoleon,— The Prince of the Peaee.” 
The Roman Senate made a present of this obelisk 
to the Duke Mattei, in 1582. We know nothing 
of its early history. 

Now these twelve obelisks, as they stand in 
their places at Rome, are not the simple shafts as 
they were made by the Egyptians, but they are 
all placed upon pedestals, some of them out of all 
proportion, and they are all surmounted by masses 
of bronze or metal, the insignia of popes and other 
devices. I think we shall all agree that the 
pyramidion, so suitable to the form of the obelisk, 
and so indicative of its meaning, ought to have 
been let alone; and if “ Apostolic statues climb 
to crush the imperial urn, whose ashes sleep sub- 
lime buried in air,” to which I see no objection, 
that is no reason why Papal emblems should be 
stuck “on the point of a needle,” or be made “to 
ride on a beam of the sun.” If ever, then, it 
should happen that we should begin to adorn this 
metropolis with monoliths from Egypt, or from 
Aberdeen, I should hope the pyramidion may be 
left to assert its own dignity in the face of clouds 
and sunshine. But the question of the basements 
may fairly, be made a subject of discussion, and 
one object I have in view this evening is to throw 
that question iz medio for more learned and 











the very idea causes Argoli, the learned antiquary, 
to dance with delight. ‘“ Quam bene,” he says, 
““nam obeliscus in spina circi et in obelisco rosa.” 
I need not observe where the bon mot lies: spina 
is a thorn as well as the back-bone of the circus. 
But enough is now said of the Pamphili Obelisk, 
which stands above Bernini’s Fountain. The shaft 
is 52} feet long, the whole height 954; giving 30 
feet for the ornaments of the basement. I must 
now hasten through the other seven obelisks, and 
it will suffice to say, of the sixth and seventh, that 
they were a pair cut out by the Emperor Claudius, 
and brought to Rome a.D. 57, for the purpose of 
being placed on each side of the entrance of the 
Mausolenm of Augustus. One of them was 
removed by Sixtus V. in 1587, and placed where 
it now stands, in the Piazza di S. Maria Maggiore, 
It was found broken into five pieces, and the 
jointures are visible. 


| 


ordered it to be set up on the Quirinal Hill, 
between the two famous groups of men and horses. 
The Esquiline and Quirinal Obelisks have no hiero- 
glyphies and no pyramidion. The length of each 
shaft is about 47 feet, but that is nearly doubled 
by the tops and bottoms which are added for orna- 
ment and elevation. 


The eighth now stands on the TrinitS dei 





The fellow to this obelisk | 
was not re-erected until 1786, when Pius VI. | 


tasteful heads to take up, and I am happy to find 
that I am to be followed by a gentleman who 
is as anxious as myself to see monolithic obelisks 
of a convenient altitude introduced into our 
metropolis. 

I shall not attempt to invade the special pro- 
vince which he is to occupy this evening, but, if I 
may, I will give Mr. Bell this word of sympathy 
before he begins,— that I am a believer in Entasis, 
and I should not regret to see my shafts (provid- 
ing the points are not touched) shooting up from 


his ornamented basements; but I am particularly | 


anxious to enlist your sympathies for the monolith 
obelisk as an ornament and durable memorial 
suited to such a metropolis and such a nation as 
this. I have no respect for this placing one stone 
upon another when we have a public monument 
to erect in honour of a great man: they will all 
be loosened and want repairing long before 
Macaulay’s New Zealander contemplates the ruins 
of St. Paul’s while standing on London-bridge ; 





* It is, however, much more interesting to know that 
on the Minerva obelisk is read the name of Psamma- 
tichus. The fourth from Psammatichus I. in the Sailana 
dynasty, 619 A.C.; his memory is preserved in the book 
of the Prophet Jeremiah, xxxvii. The prophet, in his 


reign, was taken away into Egypt. 


obelisk the Begotten of the Sun ; the Sun maki Jad t} 
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but a monolith, if set up in front of the Exchange. 
might survive to indicate, at the end of 3,000 
years, where the Three per Cents. were once done 
at 98, and where the Egyptian Hall stood by the 
side of the Egyptian obelisk. Besides, the dis. 
coveries which have been made in the most ancient 
writing of the world are rendering hieroglyphics 
every day more interesting, and none have more 
cause to rejoice than we who are the interpreters 
of our sacred Books in the results of this modern 
field of literature. Every colossal figure disinterred 
where Nineveh once stood, and every papyrus that 
is unrolled, confirms the accuracy of our sacred 
history,—every obelisk deciphered contributes 
something towards completing the succession of 
the kings of Egypt. We shall soon know the line 
of Pharaohs from the time of Abraham to the 
reign of the Ptolemies, and the impugners of the 
chronology of the Old Testament history will have 
to go into obscurity before the petrified sun’s rays 
of Egypt. There is something of a Providence in 
this which we cannot but admire, that in an age 
remarkable for its craving for material proof of 
every proposition, which believes little except that 
which it can see and taste and handle, an age in 
which scientific discovery had begun to wave the 
flag of triumph over revolution, there should have 
been left concealed in the earth, or hid from the 
knowledge of man, a series of evidences which 
have proved the accuracy of those Scriptures 
which were given to make men wise unto salva- 
tion. I look forward to a great advancement in 
this walk of literature. I see no reason why, in 
the course of another generation, our national 
schoolmaster should not, by way of a treat to a 
dozen of his best boys, take them out on a half- 
holiday to read the obelisks that may be set up in 
Trafalgar-square (when it is a square), or Palace- 
yard, when it becomes an open court, or on the 
table-land of Hyde-park, or in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and that the name of Victoria in 
hieroglyphieal signs be as familiar to the eye as 
“God save the Queen ” is to the ear.* Have you 
not all read with perfect ease the hieroglyphical 
name of the Emperor Domitian, and could not 
every one here present make a phonetic Victoria 
and Albert for himself? If ever this scheme 
should be brought about, I ask no more honour 
for the suggestion than that our own hieroglyphical 
symbol, with which our honorary secretaries some- 
times puzzle the uninitiated, R.I.B.A. may have 
an oval on the obelisk which is to be first reared 
at the west end, for R.I.B.A. has as much right to 
be “a beloved of the Sun,” as any “Horus” of 
ancient time, for R.1.B.A.’s works are all made for 
the sun to shine upon, and architecture, even in 
its ruins, is “ beloved of the Moon.” 





GRANDEUR AN ESSENTIAL CHARACTER 
IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Tur Egyptians excelled, to a degree that has 
never been since surpassed, in giving to their 
works in granite and the hardest stones an expres- 
sion of grandeur and a simplicity of plan and dis- 
position which their temples and pyramids, colossal 
figures, and monuments of unequalled dimensions 
in any other country, sufficiently prove. They 
were a powerful means of exciting admiration and 
wonder. The durable material in which these 
works were wrought, capable of resisting the 
ravages of time, and of co-existing with the end 
of all things, was another cause that strengthened 
the impression made on the spectator, who, survey- 
ing them, could not but fancy he saw engraved on 
them the words “ posterity,” “eternity.” There 
is no form that human ingenuity has devised so 
calculated to realize the desire of immortality 
which was so ardent in the breast of men in the 
first ages of the world, as the pyramid; no form 
of such passive and eternal resistance to gravita- 
tion and all ordinary destructive force. Whatever 
work of man carries the stamp of eternity must 
certainly have an essential title to grandeur. We 





‘can conceive of real greatness as coming from that 
source. The mystery which also enshrouds some 
of the Egyptian monuments contributes not a little 
‘to aid that effect; a mystery which it has em- 
ployed the most learned arehwologists to explore, 
-and which has sometimes only proved the weak- 
ness of their researches and the fallibility of their 
judgments. They seem to have become oppressed 
in navigating such a great sea of antiquity. The 
_ Greeks superadded elegance and refinement to the 
grandeur of the Egyptians. The love of reputa- 
tion with them also was the principle of all their 
, actions: they studied to be admired; and, gifted 
with such excellence, could not fail to succeed: 





He js entitled on the! * In the laborious, skilful, and elegant work of Messrs. 


Arundale and Bonomi, the hieroglyphic name of Victoria, 
as raler of the waves, is at the head of the title-page, 
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they discovered, with their discernment, the pro- 
portions of pleasure that everything ought to 
give to men: they gave that life and wonderful 
beauty to the fine arts and to literature which was 
‘before unknown: they invented the orders in 
which they discarded or diminished the brute 
mass that prevailed in Egyptian architecture, 
substituting a far more beautiful and vital ex- 
pression of the idea of permanence. They joined 
to this firmness and fixity the most delicate 
contours, the greatest skill in the treatment of 
ornaments. The beautiful in all things, but, 
perhaps, especially in their architecture, was the 
constant aim of this favoured Hellenic race. The 
Romans, imitating the Greeks with less success, 
evinced in their monuments their ambition of 
power and love of glory ; but the age of Augustus 
could not produce works equal to those of the age 


ef Pericles: they were more habituated to the | 


sword than the chisel ; but yet their great edifices, 
such as the Coliseum, the temples of their Forum, 
the Pantheon, are without example ; and all these 
works were of a piece, and natural to the country 
and the institutions in the midst of which they 
were developed. All the great and distinguished 
heroes, philosophers, architects, sculptors, and 
poets were inspired with and certain of the hope 
of perpetuating their name among the latest gene- 
rations. The names of some celebrated architects 
are at this day seen clearly cut in the marble of 
edifices that were the ornament of a once mighty 
empire, although the letters were, perhaps, for a 
time concealed by an external covering, which 
wore away in the course of years. But the fame 
of those who built them remains. It is well re- 
membered how Horace, in his final Ode, exulting 


in the prospect of the future, proclaims these | 


noble lines :— 
“* Exegi monumentum ere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius,’”’ &c. 
Works of Christian architecture of the present 
day should be great and intrinsically beautiful in 
their conception and execution to be at all com- 


mensurate with the greatness of the objects to) 
which they are consecrated, and with the religious | 
sentiments which ought to inspire and produce | 
them. They should carry with them a character | 
of sublime elevation, which recommends them to | 
By the material and ideal | 
beauty of which they are the type, they satisfy the | 
wants of human nature, and make an impression | 


universal admiration. 


on our senses at the same time that they elevate 
the soul. It is especially to this last influence, of 


an order wholly moral, that we recognise the | 


characteristic sign of religious architecture. The 
elevated thoughts that a great building inspires, 


‘and the glory that attaches to its architect, 


seem to increase when it has once taken its source 
in the heart of the true connoisseur, and in the 
love and affections of the people. No one dis- 
putes the well-earned tribute of praise, or the just 
ho which ages have universally rendered to 
it. here a considerable amount of intelligence 
exists, and where art is made accessible to the 
sentiments of all, a people will study and profit by 
objects of science, of taste, and of genius; and that 
which is known to be worthy of praise will come 
to be imitated. Grandeur is one of the principal 
means and one of the principal merits of archi- 
tecture, and one for which architects are most 
admired ; and the continual presence of a monu- 
ment that has become generally admired, and 
often appealed to for its excellence, may be a great 
public utility: it will encourage emulation, and 
incite to the doing of great things. The mere habit 
of being pleased with and receiving impressions from 
it becomes a second nature, if it be not already a 
natural taste; for we cannot doubt that these, 
who, though unskilled in art, voluntarily stop to 
gaze at objects which they feel to be beautiful, 
and which they take an interest in—that many 
deemed ignorant—are very sensible and suscepti- 
ble of the pleasure arising from fair form and 
perfect symmetry, when it is before their eyes. 
The learned may know the reasons of beauty 
better, but the others judge of it by feeling. It 
should therefore never be forgotten, that the good 
and bad which characterise a building is con- 
tagious. It more or less developes or degrades 
taste ; promotes or retards it. A building, perish- 
able and gaudy, though it may attraet some eyes 
during its short existence, is forgotten as soon as 
it ceases to cumber the earth: its fame is buried 
in its ruins, and it is like Beckford’s “Fonthill,” 
duilt only to flatter the vanity of the owner. But 
a work for all ages, a work that looks as if it 
would last for ever, a work founded on moral and 
physical utility, and yet made to present a most 
agreeable or picturesque aspect, and which is 
regarded as a model of perfection for forming all 
similar ones in future, is a boon conferred on the 


profession and on society, and a proof of the su- 
periority of the talents and labour bestowed upon 
it. And it.may do more good: whilst contribut- 
ing to many sorts of improvements, it becomes at 
once the country’s resource and glory, attracting 
foreigners, and increasing the revenues. It cer- 
tainly, then, should be the object of Government, 
to bring the noble art of architecture to as great 
perfection as it will admit: in carrying it to per- 
fection, the greatness of a country is carried along 
with it. There is no quality that is so essential 
to architecture in respect of its endurance and its 
dignity, as a grandeur in its masses ;—the absence 
of every superfluous ornament and unnecessary 
details, the predominance of the masses for the 
sake of unity and simplicity, as well as solidity ; 
so that the impression of the whole effect strikes 
the spectator at a glance, and still rewards his 
attention the more it is fixed upon it. It is the 
interest of every country that prides itself on its 
monuments, to spare no well-dispensed pains and 
expenses upon works possessing this quality of 
grandeur, or at least to secure, as much as pos- 
sible, buildings distinguished for their elegance of 
form and durability of construction. F,. Lusu. 





LAYING OUT PUBLIC PLACES. 
SCULPTORS’ COMPETITIONS. 

In the course of a lecture on “ British Sculp- 
ture, in connection with the Department of 
Science and Art,” delivered some time ago by Mr. 
John Bell, the lecturer spoke of the want of just 
principles of arrangement too frequently displayed 
in the laying out of our public places, and pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

It needs but little consideration to perceive 
| how surely this prejudices sculpture, from this art 
coming naturally into the decoration of such 





places. Wheneverthe arrangements of such spots 
are ill-judged, and their shortcomings, when too 


playthings. It is not, perhaps, too much to say, 
that no amount of evil ingenuity could have pro- 
duced a worse scheme. 

The result of this and the grounds for these 
observations may be seen on the spot, and espe- 
cially in coming up Parliament-street ; and they 
are not the less evident because the three objects 
are just so much out of the straight line as to give 
the idea of an accidental want of precision. 

The question now naturally occurs,— Was there 
any sufficient or cogent reason for this confusion 
and mal-appropriation of features? The National 
Gallery possesses a fine portico, but the wings are 
remarkably ineffective and devoid of interest, and 
yet the column was placed directly in the front of 
the portico so as to cut it in half, and the wings, 
which beg for enhancement, were left to their 
primitive baldness! Even a cursory reference to 
the plan would, one would have thought, have 
suggested a far different and directly contrary 
treatment, and have pointed at once to the divi- 
sion of the parallelogram stretching along in front 
of the National Gallery into two squares, one on 
either side, as spaces for objects of enhancement 
and decoration, and further, to the omission alto- 
gether (as an intrusion) of any large architectural 
feature where the column now stands, but to 
leaving instead a broad central access direct from 
Parliament-street, past King Charles’s statue, 
straight up to the portico. A portico is an 
entrance, and yet in this case its front is com- 
pletely blocked up, and you are sent round on 
either side of the square to reach it. Reason, 


| propriety, and good effect all pulled one way, 


and yet the projectors and authorities went the 
other. 

Had they, on the contrary, attended to the 
dictates of these guides, all would have gone well. 
The Nelson memorial would not have interfered 
between friends that agreed so well as the portico 
and King Charles, but would have taken up its 





late, discovered, it gives a direct distaste towards 
further enhancement of them, and checks the art 
that otherwise would have been called in. Tra- 
falgar-square is a notable instance of this. Al- 
though now in the course of receiving such appro- 
priate additions as the portrait statues of some of 
our heroes afford, it would doubtless have re- 
ceived similar enhancements long ago had the 
area been justly laid out. Allow me to give a few 
details as regards the unfortunate arrangement 
the spot evinces. 

| At the time of the completion of the Nelson 
Column the open space now called Trafalgar- 
square was free, the area to be laid out being 
| that immediately in front of the National Gal- 
|lery, and bounded to the south by the traffic 
| passing between Pall-mall and the Strand. This 
| space is, as you know, a long square or parallel- 
| ogram, its length stretching along the front of 
|the Gallery. A column being selected from 
| among many designs as a memorial to Nelson, and 
| Trafalgar-square being chosen for its site, it re- 
| mained to determine the point in this which it 
| should oceupy. 

| Now the only effective feature in the fagade 
| or front of the National Gallery is its portico. Far 
advanced before this, in the direct line of the 
front and principal approach to the square (that 
of Parliament-street) stood, at the time I speak 
of, and now stands, the equestrian statue of King 
Charles on its picturesque and elegant base. This, 
as a comparatively small and highly-finished 
architectural feature, was most appropriate to its 
situation, and in no degree interfered with the 
front effect of any portion of the Gallery, but, on 
the contrary, was altogether in harmony with it. 
In the approach from Parliament-street the 
statue and the portico were brought agreeably 
into composition with each other, mutually form- 
ing an enrichment and a background. This ar- 
rangement was perhaps fortuitous, but it was 
happy, and it should have been left intact. 

This, however, was not done: perhaps it was 
thought that three objects in a line must be better 
than two; and eventually it was determined to 
place the column where it now stands—just be- 
tween them! The evil effect of this was of course 
not publicly appreciated until the large propor- 
tion of the column lifted its head aloft, and spread 
its base below over the square; when it became 
evident that from many points of the main ap- 
proach the statue, the column, and the portico, 
instead of harmonising, were mutually injurious, 
being agglomerated into a confused and hetero- 
geneous mass, in which all their outlines were 
embarrassed and destroyed. Further, the unhappy 
King Charles is wholly overcrowded by the 
admiral behind and above him, and the column 
itself, being of the same order as those of the 
portico before which it stands, dwindles them to 








just position in one of the two places, to the right 
or left in front of the wings of the National 
Gallery, now occupied by the fountains, and if 
thus placed, probably a worthy pendant would 
have arisen. 

A just treatment of this, the central square of 
London, would have encouraged further art- 
enhancements; and the spot formerly eulogised 
by the late Sir Robert Peel as the noblest site in 
Europe, would now be a success instead of a mis- 
take. 

As may be seen in this rehearsal, the placing, 
in the first instance, of this column in the centre 
was ‘the first step that has cost’ all this mischief, 
and which also has led to a general distaste for 
the spot, and has checked its art-enhancements, a 
sufficient evidence of which is to be seen in the 
retributive incompletion of the column itself, as 
regards the decoration of the base, now after a 
lapse of twenty years. 

Now be it noticed that all this evil, thus caused, 
is in no way attributable to our artists (they did 
not fix the place of the column), but wholly and 
solely to those authorities of which the artists are 
only the instruments. 

Before leaving this subject, I cannot but also 
call your attention to the strange arrangement of 
material that this column evinces. The base and 
column are of granite, the foliage of the capital is 
of bronze, but Nelson himself, the hero to whom 
the whole trophy is raised, is in a secondary stone. 
The statue is in the inferior material of the whole 
work ! 

This most strange and ill-advised inversion of 
principle was certainly not the fault of the dis- 
tinguished sculptor who executed the statue, and 
who assuredly would have preferred bronze for his 
work, as metal lends itself more readily than any 
other material to the difficult requirements of a 
figure forming the finial of a column. 

The citing of this example (for I have no 
time now for more) may naturally lead to some 
consideration of the mode in which public works 
of sculpture in this country are generally obtained. 
Competition appears now to be the order of the 
day in most matters, and sculpture can, I suppose, 
be no exception to the general rule, although it is 
by no means clear that direct competition 1s the 
most successful way of obtaining works of art. 

Passing by this consideration, however, I will 
submit a few remarks, dealing with the question 
as it stands, when I think some of the disadvan- 
tages of the present state of things will come 
out. The sculptors make designs and committees 
choose from them. Probably the general art- 
knowledge required to fix on the best and most 
appropriate design among many, is not far short 
of that required to make it, and yet how rarely 
do the judges approach the subject with minds 
duly instructed ! 
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The major portion of those forming such com- 


mittees have probably been abroad, in places 
where the art of public sculpture is more widely 
encouraged than here. They have there contem- | 
plated and admired various public works in which | 
fine sculpture is associated with fine ornament | 
and appropriate pedestals—in which the minor 

decorations and secondary parts lead up to and 

enhance the principal work, when they may have 

exclaimed,—‘ Ah, our artists do nothing like this!’ 

On their return, mayhap, they are placed on an 

art committee for selecting a public memorial, 

when, forgetful of the harmonious combination of 
art and ornament which had elicited their praise 

abroad, like true Britons, they say, ‘ Let us have 
something simple!’ and in this mood their deli- 

berations most probably result in a prosaic bronze 
figure on a granite post. When in due time this 
is executed in large, and erected, no one, of course, 
esteems it,—noteven the committee,—and then the 
blame gets shifted on to the profession of British 
sculpture ; whereas it is the British so-called ‘com- 
petent persons,’ that is, the quasi judges, who 
ought to bear the onus. 

It is an unfortunate, but too certain fact, that 
whatever may be the character of mind of the 
members of art-committees individually, when 
they are agglomerated into a body, as such their 
united bias not unfrequently becomes intensely 
prosaic. In such a case,a novel idea, however 
just, has an unequal chance with a commonplace | 
one backed by precedent (down the groove of | 
which the committee is pretty sure to travel). | 
With a committee of this character, had the 
choice of designs in those days rested with them, 
what possible chance would the noble sculpture of 
the tombs of the Medici, by Michelangelo, have 
had of being called into existence? or the Moses, 
or the Prophets and Sibyls of the Sistine Chapel ? 

Now committees are slow to think they want 
instruction. They hold that art-education is very 
excellent for artists and artisans, and the people 
generally ; but they have very little idea that it 
is they themselves on whom it is especially incum- 
bent to school; just because instruction applied 
elsewhere is comparatively in vain, unless they 
who form the deciding arbitrium are up to the | 
level of due art-appreciation. 

To avoid further allusion to modern mistakes, 
we will, by your leave, ‘shift the venue’ as to 
time, and go back as far as that of good Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, for two remarkable illustrations of 
direct disadvantages that have accrued to art in 
this country and town, from the deciding authori- 
ties not having been up to this due level of art- 
appreciation. After the Great Fire of London, in 
1666, which nearly destroyed the town, and when 
the rebuilding of it was taken up in earnest, it 
was determined to erect a column on the site 
where the fire first burst out, and Sir Christopher 
Wren was called upon to furnish the design. That 
which he produced was, as might be expected, a 
work of genius. It was a column on fire, as novel 
and appropriate in idea, as it was graceful and 
complete as a work of art. The column itself 
was simple and grand, and the fire was repre- 
sented by small g'lded flames wreathing from the 
little slit-like openings which were to light the 
staircase all the way to the top; not, however, 
interfering with the use of these, but gaining 
thereby a beautiful spiral decoration all round and 
round the pillar up to the summit, where it cul- | 
minated in a decoration as appropriate in idea as 
it was perfect as a finial—a phoenix rising from its 
ashes! London rising from hers! 

What a thought was here! what a triumph of 
art-expression ! 
But it was declined. There were ‘competent 
persons’ also in those days. | 

The next example I will refer to also regards 
Sir C. Wren, and in this instance I have the oppor- | 
tunity of referring you to a work in this build- | 
ing. By the consideration of the Dean and Chap- | 
ter of St. Paul’s Sir C. Wren’s original model for | 
that cathedral is now in the architectural gallery | 


of the dome is enhanced in dignity and power by’ 


rising out of the concave sweep of the body of the 


building, on theangle view! It is, however, per- 
haps the interior that chiefly demands admiration 
from the artist, from the perfection in which the 
various vistas are arranged, the accomplished 
grouping of the masses, and the startling and 
enchanting effects of light and shade there dis- 
played. This design, in its completed state, was 
put before the authorities by Sir C. Wren, backed 
by al’ his energy and eloquence; but, as in the 
forn er case, all was in vain, and again did the 
strong arm of authority grasp and bend down the 
artist to carry out the inferior work. 

Now there is not the least doubt that those who 
influenced the result on these two occasions 
thought they were doing perfectly right, and also 
that they really did act conscientiously. The 
fault lay in no want of rectitude, but in the fact 
of their not being instructed, or not having in- 
structed themselves up to the cue level of art- 
appreciation; and I conceive that committees at 
the present time are not unfrequently in the same 
condition, and therefore do I say that it is so im- 
portant to the advance of art, that that class who 
are likely to be adjudicators on such occasions 
should not be too proud to be instructed or to in- 
struct themselves. 





BUILT UP. 

No one can help feeling some sincere pity for 
“An Artist” who writes in your journal of the 
19th inst. Most people who are called upon to 
live in towns are occasionally ready to give vent 
to something like a wail of lament at the devasta- 
tion (as we call it) that is going on around them. 
I think these express a commendable feeling, 
though perhaps a weak one. 

That admirable sympathy with pure nature, in 
preference to man’s conceits, follies, and puerilities, 
which “ An Artist ” shows, is worthy of all esteem ; 
but do we not betray some weakness in deter- 
mining not to allow the inevitable necessity of 
growth, even of inconveniently luxuriant growth, 
of towns ? 

An extended civilization demands the massing 
of men: the extending civilization must be ever 
providing the means for it. 

Large towns in our nation, and with our neces- 
sities, are the signs of life and success. 

I have no love of bustle, or of struggle, or of 
the many things that generally go with them ; 
but I like the abstract qualities that they display ; 
and if I can only regard them from a distance, am 
always ready to admire. 

And this is “ An Artist’s” feeling, I am sure; 
he would not turn one of those uncouth, ugly 
tenements that block up his view into a heap of 
ruins, if he had the power: perhaps, if he thought 
a little, he would not even wish it beautiful, in- 
stead of detestable. 

I am certain that a good building among our 
English people—most of them—quite spoils the 
consistency of the scene. 

Fresh air to a fitting proportion, and fair water 
and food, are all that a man has a right to demand 
in any place; of course, when houses in towns (or 
elsewhere) have them not, they are wrong; but 
all beyond are in the class of benefits, luxuries, 
mental or moral or fantastic demands. 

I never look for anything beyond the rudest 
sincerity among townspeople. Refinement belongs 
to the dwellers in lone cottages by hill-sides, or in 
solitary valleys far from men’s haunts. Without 
any definite culture, we there find all the elements 


This was the original design. of educated taste, &c. that are non-existent in like to be put out of their way. 


people of the class in towns. 

And how rarely do we get hold of a nature- 
taught man? Everybody is book-taught, or man- 
taught, or experience-taught, now-a-days. 

Mr. Ruskin says that “the best drawing- 
masters are the rocks and hills”—are they not 
the best masters of all true learning ? 

Down in these valleys on the borders of York- 


of this museum, where it remains to be repaired, | shire, villages spring up and become towns in 
but which, even in its present state, is worthy of what seem but a few days; yet I think these 
universal regard. I believe I am not venturing | places are honoured by the mills and great chim- 
too far in saying, that this design is now recog- | neys, instead of injured by them. 

nised, by those best qualified to judge, asa much! The smoke of the towns seen from the hills, and 
superior conception to that which was erected. It shone on by the sun, may suggest many an image 
is very sure that the artist himself thought so, as | of the beauty and earnestness of life, and of the 
he actually shed tears when this, his original con- rewards that hang over the heads of those who 
ception, was finally rejected, and he was ordered | strive hard in the race. 

to erect the present structure. On viewing the} These poreupine-backed patches of country are 
model in its present state, in spite of many of its | I confess, more enchanting at a distance—per- 
decorative members being broken off or injured, | haps most things are. We generally enjoy things 
we cannot but be struck with the noble effect of |more in the prospect or retrospect than in the 
the whole presence of the exterior; with the fine | realization. 

contrast and yet harmony of the leading lines of| “An Artist” need not clothe his scene with 
the structure ; and especially how the bold convex ) any imaginary devices, need construct no fanciful 
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abode for himself: let him look on what he sees 
as the symbol of that humanity that is toilj 
anxiously, and by day and night, and with blood. 
stained brow onward ; and he will find the i 
pain in such feeling will far outdo all ideas of 
(what would in this case be) sham sentiment and 
picturesqueness. 

Our towns may be compared to a grove of trees 
full of vigour and progress; sending out arms 
upwards, and to right and left; covering them- 
selves in every part with foliage, sometimes with 
fruit; some with broken branches; some with 
cankered roots; some with blighted leaf, and 
some scathed by the lightning flash, and some by 
a giant force, torn up by their roots, and laid 
ruined on the land. 

They need care and guarding, and should not 
grow too big in one direction, or intertwine them- 
selves too much: occasionally one should be sacri- 
ficed to supply room for the rest; but in the end, 
if properly cared for, and attentively regarded, 
they form a place fall of delight to the lover of 
nature, a place where the singing-birds build their 
nests, where the beasts of the field rest themselves 
in the heat of the day, and where Nature pours 
forth a song of rejoicing in the rustle of leaves, the 
lowing of cattle, and the song of birds ; and where 
the sun’s last rays rest before the night drops her 
pall on us. 

| _ Perhaps it may be still further true that, as in 

| the course of years decay and other causes bring 
the giants of the forests to the earth, so our 
boasts, our cities of palaces, our seats of commerce 
and learning, will stretch themselves in their own 
ruins, and London will be a heap of dust, and 
Lord Macaulay’s dream realized; but it is some- 
what painful to speculate on it, and why should 
we? 

| [hardly know where I have got to. It pro- 

bably has some connection with the subject, since 

it has followed from it. Most of us ramble in 

summer—walks on the high roads suit us bet 


_ 


at other times. F. 





WATCHMAKING IN ENGLAND. 


| For some time past considerable discussion has 
taken place amongst the watchmakers of Clerken- 
well, on the subject of employing female labour in 
that business. On one side it is said that, unless 
cheaper labour is brought into use, it will be 
impossible to compete in price with the foreign 
‘markets; but a large majority of the watchmakers 
are opposed to change. It is, however, certain, 
that they must either produce a better article, or 
one as cheap as can be bought elsewhere, to pre- 
vent the loss of their trade, Considering the 
antiquity of the horologers’ craft in England, and 
also the esteem in which it has been held, we are 
glad that an attempt is being made, by the forma- 
tion of a Horological Institute, to promote the 
scientific education of the watchmakers of Clerk- 
enwell. 

A large meeting has been held, at which some 
of the most important persons connected with the 
trade were present. 

Mr. Valentine Knight (the chairman) remarked, 
that he trusted that the watchmakers of Clerken- 
well would not be content to remain second to 
those of any other nation. He remembered, some 
thirty years ago, that he was in the habit of visit- 
ing Coventry twice a year, and that the ribbon- 
makers there wove but one common brown ribbon : 
'—they could not be moved to travel out of that 
one style. The London houses asked for some- 
thing new ; but, no, the Coventry weavers did not 
When a commu- 
| nication with France was ned up, French rib- 
bons were introduced, and for a time Coventry, in 
consequence of its obstinacy, lost all its ribbon 
trade. That depression compelled them to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and retrieve their 
error; and now, perhaps, they made better rib- 
bons than the French. Mr. Knight remarked, 
that a Horological Institute had been formed 
in Paris a year and a half ago, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the art. The plan of action 
was to distribute rewards to inventors, and to the 
authors of valuable works on , to skilful 
workmen for the excellence and beauty of their 
productions, and to self-educated workmen who 
had acquired a certain amount of scientific know- 
ledge. The Institute invited communications on the 
effect produced by mechanical means, the improve- 
ment of tools, and the making of experiments, 
for which rewards were given. It was proposed, 
when the funds would admit of it, to afford pecu- 
niary assistance to good workmen in time of need, 
and to enable poor inventors to obtain patents. 
It supplied lectures to workmen upon theoretical 
questions difficult of solution, to explain new pro- 
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cesses, to refute errors, and to decide questions in | it was agreed that he should, in conjunetion with 
chemistry, physics, and mechanics. To these|}a committee, called the Stapleton Enlargement 
advantages a horological museum was added. The | Committee, revise his plans, and make such altera- 
objects of the British Horological Institute were | tions and improvements as were considered neces- 
similar to those of the Paris Institute. sary. The plans so improved were forwarded to 

Mr. E. D. Johuson, in moving the first resolu-| the Poor Law Board, who, with two or three 
tion, said he hoped no feelings of conceit would | exceptions, expressed their approval of them, and 
prevent them from imitating all the best parts of | authorized the Bristol Board to expend the sum 
the French plan. Was it not a fact, in the history | of 10,0007. in carrying them into effect. Specifi- 
of English horology, that for years past they had | cations were then prepared, and tenders from 
felt the want of union? Were there not men} builders advertised for, and arrangements made 
amongst them who would deem it a boon if a| with neighbouring unions for accommodating the 
system of complete gauges for measurement were | paupers during the period of the alterations. A 
established. They had the decimal and the duo- | large number of tenders were sent in, and opened 
decimal gauges, which were of infinite value|at the Board meeting, on Friday, the 11th inst. 
in their application to the watch business. They | when they were all referred to the Stapleton 
would, however, never be adopted by the trade so | Enlargement Committee. This committee met 
long as they emanated from an individual; but |on Monday, the 14th, and after carefully consi- 
let them come from a corporation, and they would dering the tenders, found that they exceeded Mr. 
be received with open arms. Was it not a dis-| Crisp’s estimate by seventy percent. They there- 
graceful fact, that at that moment the very mate- | fore felt themselves compelled to adopt a resolu- 
rial necessary for the construction of a turret clock tion to the effect that, having heard the explana- 
should be a bone of contention between those who tions of Mr. Crisp on the diserepaney between his 
ought to know? He hoped that although this estimate and that of the builders, they were of 
institution was at present but a weakly infant, | opinion that on the question of so large an out- 





the day would come when the presidency of lay, the best method would be to throw the whole | 


the British Horological Institution would be looked | responsibility on the Board. 

forward to as the crowning prize and glory of a, The Board met as usual on Friday, the 18th 

long scientific life. 
After several resolutions had been proposed, and the clerk, and at the request of a Guardian the 

unanimously carried, Mr. Breese, sen. the author resolution of the Board of the 18th of December 

of the article “ Horology,” in the Peany Encyclo- | was also read. 

pedia, was nominated secretary; and subseriptions,| The deputy-chairman then proposed the follow- 


| instant, when the foregoing resolution was read by 


those living on its banks are remarkably healthy. 
We must have proof of this before it can be 
admitted. The extent of space in Thames-banks 
within a certain distance must be taken; the 
number and size of the houses, and the number of 
inhabitants in each: their method of living must 
also be considered, and the extent of cesspool 
accommodation. We must know to a certainty if 
the recovery of fever cases on board the Dread- 
nought are as many in proportion as in the hospital 
at Islington, for example, and if various diseases 
are as readily cured there as in other places which 
are thoroughly drained and ventilated. 

We must also have evidence respecting other 
streams into which sewage has been passed, as 
regards the effect on the health of those livin: 
near; and above all, it must be borne in minds 
when considering the state of the Thames, that 
there are still thousands of houses which are 
already built, which require to be more com- 
pletely drained; and that in a short time un- 
drained houses will be as great curiosities as the 
pack-horses and stage-waggons of old; and that 
the river, if such should be determined upon, must 
receive the refuse of the houses occupied by 
5,000,000 of people, without counting those who 
inhabit the towns and villages on the banks of the 
| tributaries of the great river. 

Difficult as the task is, this subject should, if pos- 
sible, be divested of its £. s. d. considerations, and 
| looked at as a matter which affects the health of 
| the immense capital. We remember the time when 
| certain persons argued in favour of the whole- 





from Mr. Valentine Knight, 10 guineas, Mr. E. D. ing resolution,—*“ That in the choice of a plan for someness of intramural burials; and that a vener- 
Johnson, 20 guineas, and others, were announced. | enlarging Stapleton Workhouse, this Board of | able archdeacon who was, however, interested in 
| Guardians were materially influenced by the low | the change, declared that he could sleep eomfort- 
et . i, = price accompanying the plans of Mr. Crisp ; but ably in a London burial-vault. There are few 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY. | the estimates now received from builders being so | now, however, who would advocate the old sys- 
A RIGHT good guinea’s worth is given to those much in excess of the architect’s estimate, the! tem, and the day will come when the polluted 
who have paid, or will pay, the subscription to | guardians feel that they formed their resolution to | and unhealthy condition of the Thames will be as 
this society, for 1856, — namely, a chromolitho- | adopt the aforesaid plan upon wholly inaccurate | generally acknowledged. 
ph, by Mr. Vincent Brooks, of “The Giotto | data; and, while they regret it upon Mr. Crisp’s} The medical officer of the Dreadnought hos- 
Chapel, Padua, in 1306,” from a drawing by Mrs. | account, see no other course than to avail them-/ pital ship appends the following note to his last 
Higford Burr(acapital specimen of colourprinting); | Selves of the resolution of the 18th December, report :— 
“The Hiring of Judas,” and “The Last Supper,” | 1857, empowering the Guardians to reconsider all| “The water of the Thames stinks most abom- 
two wood engravings after Giotto; “The Mar- the plans, if the builders’ estimates exeeed the/inably. I cannot but think that the foul air has 
tyrdom of St. Sebastian,” a chromolithograph, by | architect’s by more than ten per cent.; and that | a deleterious effect generally on the health of the 
Mr. Brooks, after the fresco by Pietro Perugino, | the further consideration of the plans be referred | patients of this hospital, and I know that it has 
at Panicale; and Five Outlines of the principal | to the Stapleton Enlargement Committee.” something to do with the induction of fever in 
heads in this fresco. | Mr. Harley seconded the motion, which, after | two instances on the orlop deck, the ports of 
The works issued by the Arundel Society are | some conversation, was carried unanimously. which are only a few feet from the surface of the 
not addressed to the multitude, but to that section water. Several men on board, myself among the 
of it who can value a work for the particular’ number, have suffered slightly from diarrhea.” ; 
qualities it may possess: and they will see in this | THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF THE Last Sunday a waterman, who was in the habit 
fresco of Pietro Vanucci—or I7 Perugino, as he | METROPOLIS, of working on the Thames, near the Tower, died 
was called from the city in which he laboured,—j| ys main drainage question is still beset | of Asiatic cholera, and the jury, after a careful 














Perugia,—tenderness of colouring, sentiment in 
the heads, and correct drawing. The fresco is in 
a convent at Panicale, a small town rising above 
the lake of Perugia. Mr. Layard it was who 
had it copied, and he has written a notice of the 
work which accompanies the engravings. It was 
painted in 1505, when Pietro was in his 59th year. 





DISCREPANCY IN ESTIMATES. 
THE BRISTOL UNION. 

Some months since the Guardians of the 
Bristol Union determined upon making some! 
extensive alterations and renovations in an old | 
building in their occupation at Stapleton, about | 
three miles from Bristol, with a view of adapting | 
it for the accommodation of all their paupers, | 
some of whom are at present lodged there and | 
the remainder provided for in an antiquated | 
edifice in the city, known as St. Peter’s Hospital, 
but which in the palmy days of old Bristol was 
used as amint. Advertisements were accordingly | 
inserted in several papers, inviting plans from | 
architects for the proposed alterations, and offer- | 
ing premiums for the best plans. The result was | 
that ten plans were sent in; and, at a meeting of | 
the Board, held on the 18th of December last, | 
their merits were severally examined and dis-, 
cussed, After considerable discussion, and in| 


opposition to an amendment to the contrary, the | 
is necessary to come to some conclusion, and con- | windows are sculptured angels supporting shields, on 


first prize, with a premium of 30/. was awarded 
to Mr. Henry Crisp, an architect of Bristol; and 
the second, with a premium of 20/. to Mr. H. A. 
Clerk, also an architect residing in Bristol. The 
estimated cost of carrying out Mr. Crisp’s plan 
was between 8,000/. and 10,000/.; and while they 
determined upon adopting it and’employing Mr. 
Crisp as the architect, the Board also decided, 


with difficulties. The representatives of parish | €xamination, returned a verdict,—* That the de- 
boards declared by a large majority against the | ceased died from the effect of an attack of Asiatic 
plan for conveying the sewage to a distance | cholera, brought on by inhaling the noxious 
from the metropolis,—the plan proposed by Mr. | Vapour of the Thames. 
Bidder, and those associated with him. <A very 
general cry is made for new inquiry, for many 
think that all that is necessary to be done, is that nti RINVEEL EE WX 
the stream of the Thames at London should be MARY’S TOWER, TAUNTON, 
narrowed, and bounded by quays, which would be} Mr. W. F. Exriot, of Wilton, has addressed a 
the means of carrying away all refuse with such | communication to the churchwardens of Taunton 
rapidity as would render Father Thames, if not | St. Mary, on this subject, wherein he says,— 
altogether sightly, perfectly wholesome. The Board |  « 1¢ you desire information respecting the tower of St- 
of Works are, this Friday, to consider the propriety | Mar it alene, and consult Savage’s ‘History of 
. 3 L I y im y , ; ‘ 
of obtaining information as to an embankment. | ese cagrnne Bnet aftr Eine Meer Vitae aoe 
s oy. a. H was mos y ° ’ 
Thus “ doctors differ” as to the treatment of this he came to the throne, rebuilt many of the churches in 
long-neglected river, and while they are disputing, | Somersetshire, in the style of the Florid Gothie (Perpen- 
the disease of the patient is advancing, and | — in — —) o> ual aseonan’ tee 
»j ; | the ncasterian pai in the 2 
month after month he is becoming ——e and — | Houses of York and Lancaster.’ Such is the tradition. 
polluted and dangerous to those who live near him. | pr, Toulmin’s supposition, with respect to the time of 
Years have been occupied in this inquiry, and at | ag this bey - — tnd is ae oat cumast ty 
a " i i 2e » as fay | Mr. Savage, who, evidently understanding lit abou 
ow ie pea the question seems to be as far | styles of Gothic architecture, gives the building of this 
rom settled as ever. 





WHO WAS THE ARCHITECT OF ST. 


r tower to William of Wykeham, between the years 1390 
It must be admitted that during the last half- | and 1400—a auney on la — 5 on —~ be nro 

, i os re with much | that Mr. Savage also takes e doctor to task for his asser- 
consideration, and zo one can sny what a day may | gute the cower sn the Mond Goth, an incorrectly 

° . my ~ | informs us tha is sty 
bring forth, or that some certain and prac- | oratories, porches, co pa Raita Ca i 
ies > izi > ews * ms Mr. Ferrey, in his ‘ Remarks on the Gothic Towers 

tical means of deodorizing the sew age of towns on a | Ba » Dr. Cottie’s beck, published paid ef the 
large scale may not be discovered. This, however, is | fund for the restoration of St. Mary Magdalene, says, 
a matter of so much uncertainty and chance, that | «there are, unfortunately, no coats — ote Sy ae 
it w ri wait for such an event. It | upon the tower to settle the exact date when it was built ; 
it would not be wise to Peper 7p treet sa po 


' sidering the vast interests which are at stake, the | which are carved the initials f 7 ~ _ ba ine 
| effe rhich a te i pose W ye on | may refer to Richard Beere, Abbot of Glastonbury, who 
ves sebapeenlae of —— Ht : peer, ae »d poontad over the establishment in the fifteenth centary— 
a large amount of house property chiefly occupies |a dignitary eminently skilled in architecture, and who 


by poor tenants, and also the question of life and | pujit the churches at Glastonbury, on which are sculp- 


, > ink Ww iec i ay | me initials, “‘R. B.’’ Itis therefore not un- 
health, we think that few would object to — | — oem Se ccimek Ge-aeaen Sree ot 
inquiry ; but it should be so managed as to be | St. Mary’s Church. Now, it appears to me very unlikely 

| effectual, and should be commenced at once; and | ¢hat he should have done anything of the sort. if he were 
eminently skilled in architecture, which I think is doubt- 


“that in case it hereafter appear that the cost of in making it, the best of varied talent should be | e Sa ee ed band bath tie Giateahery chanel 
any plan decided upon by the Guardians exceed consulted, the various points of dispute placed | a 7 think te olan Goubtial, on we have a roti fell 
the architect’s estimated amount by ten per cent. beyond a doubt, and the facts submitted to a/ Pecord of what he did build at Glastonbury—why skould 


it shall be open to the Guardians to reconsider 
the plans.” 

Although the first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Crisp, his plans were not considered complete, and 


i | he fer on Taunton a much more noble tower than 

proper tribunal. | he con 1 = 
Hy f P > Ths 26 Ww | those he erected on his own ground ?—a town in the 

It is said by some that the Thames water, | diocese of the Bishop of Wells, with whom the Glaston 
ite ae 
eve, led 


| - . 
‘although impregnated with such an immense | 5inots were seldom on the best terms.’ 


quantity of refuse, is perfectly harmless, and that | unfortunate coincidence of initials has, 1 belt 
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.v, with Mr. Ferrey, to suppose that Abbot Beere was 
the builder of St. Mary’s steeple; and had it not been for 
two other letters on shields, on the other window, which 
he has not noticed, I believe I should have held the same 
opinion. But there occur four letters on these windows— 
R. B., A. S.; and it was in endeavouring to decipher the 
two latter that I was induced to believe that Richard Beere 
was not the name signified. Who, then, having deposed 
Beere, can be recognised as shadowed forth in the myste- 


rious R. B., A. S.? I reply, Sir Reginald Bray, Architectus | 


Spectabilis. Sir Reginald Bray, Knight of the Bath and 
Garter, Privy Councillor, Constable of the Castle of Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire, Joint Chief Justice of all the Forests 
South of Trent, High Treasurer, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, High Steward of Oxford, and Architect, 
being principally concerned in this capacity, in building 
his royal master’s chapel at Westminster, and finishing 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where his device, R. B. is 
exhibited in many places. This eminent statesman, pious 
benefactor, and rare genius, I suggest as the architect of 
St. Mary’s Tower. Now my reasons for so doing are 
these: If you turn to the ‘Companion to Parker’s Glos- 
ee of Architecture,’ you will find that ‘‘ in 1488 the nave 
and aisles of St. Mary’s, Oxford, were built by subscrip- 
tion, and that the architect was Sir Reginald Bray.’ 
Here, then, we have an R. B. engaged in ecclesiastical 
architecture, during the Late Perpendicular period ; and 
in turning to the life of this eminent man, we find that he 
was a great favourite with Henry VII. that he was recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Ely, as a man sober, secret, and 
well-witted to compass the marriage of the king with the 
Princess Elizabeth.’ ” 





Horncastle.—It is to be hoped, remarks the 
Notts Guardian, that the recent visit of the Lin- 
coln Diocesan Architectural Society will accelerate 
greatly the much-needed restoration of Horncastle 
parish church. The removal of the plaster ceil- 
ings would effect a great improvement. The 
“open roof” of the nave has been examined, and 
found to be a very fine one, and in fair preserva- 
tion. From the appearance of the tie-beams in 
the chancel it is very doubtful whether the “ open 
roof” there contains so much good work as is 
seen in the nave roof. It is feared that some of 
the capitals of the pillars in the nave of this 
church have been seriously injured by the car- 
penters who erected the galleries there. 

Chelmsford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel has been laid on the site of 
the ancient edifice recently removed, in Baddow- 
road, Chelmsford. The building is to be in the 
Decorated style of Gothic architecture, and is to 
be constructed of white bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings. The chapel will front Baddow-lane, 
instead of standing sideways as before, and will be 
entered by two porches, designed at the sides 
with four turrets. A traceried window occupies 
the centre, and additional effect will be produced 
by the introduction of grey bricks round the 
window arches and in other portions of the build- 
ing. The roof will be slated. Galleries will be 
provided on both sides of the chapel. At the 
back of the chapel is an apse, so formed as to 
assist the voice of the preacher, and in the ex- 
treme apex of which it is intended to place some 
stained glass. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading, 
architects. 

Ware.—Mr. Robert Hanbury is now erect- 
ing, and has endowed, at his own cost, a church 
at Ware. According to the Herts Mercury, 
the building is in the Early English style 
of Gothic architecture, of the period when the 
plain lancet began to be relieved by foliation. 
The form is a parallelogram, divided into nave 
with north and south aisles, covered with a triple 
roof of equilateral pitch; a chancel with vestry, 
north and south porches ; a tower at the northern 
extremity of the north porch, the lower part 
having open archways on the three sides, and 
surmounted by a broach spire. The church will 
accommodate 700 adults, on the ground-floor: 
galleries are not provided except one over thevestry 
for an organ. The materials used for the exterior 
are Kentish ragstone with Bath stone dressings : 


site as high as can be found. The lodge is con- 
sidered to be rather too expensive a building for the 
| purpose, and Mr. Edwards is to take this into 
| consideration when making the working plans. 
| Hamsey.—At the village of Offham, in this 
| parish, the first stone of a new church, about to be 
| erected in consequence of the remote situation of 
| the present ancient edifice, was laid on the 16th 
instant by Lady Shiffner. Mr. Ewan Christian is 
the architect, and Mr. Parker Ayres the builder. 
Hampton Lovett.—Sir J. 8. Pakington is said 
to have decided on the restoration of the ancient 
little church of Hampton Lovett. Portions of the 
roof are to be renewed and the rest restored, the 





walls scraped, and new open seating furnished, the 
floor relaid with encaustic tiles, and new chancel | 
fittings. It is also said that the east window and | 
the other windows of the chancel will be filled with | 
stained glass. Mr. Perkins, architect to the dean 
and chapter, has been engaged to carry out the | 
restoration. Messrs. Wood, of Droitwich, are the | 
general contractors. | 
Yeovil.—The design for the cemetery chapels 
at Yeovil, by Messrs. Foster and Wood, of Bristol, 
architects, was the one selected by the Burial | 
Board to receive the premium of 20/. as being the 
best design forwarded in answer to their adver- | 
tisement for two chapels 
roof. The land purchased by the Board was) 
upwards of eight acres in extent; but at present. 
it is intended to lay out for the purposes of the | 
cemetery about 5 acres. The chapels are designed | 
so as to present the effect of a varied and | 
picturesque group of buildings, regard being had | 


the episcopal chapel. 
Middle Pointed style. 


with lead. 


tracery. 
right angles with the other, and will have an 
apsidal end. 
is that afforded by low walls with spreading but- 
tresses and high-pitched roof, surmounted by 


nating in the spire as the leading feature. 
Idle.—A new Unitarian chapel has been opened 
at Idle. The architect was Mr. William Hobson. 
The seats, pulpit, &e. were made by Mr. Joseph 
Cryer, of Shipley, and the painting done by 
Messrs. Glovers, of Idle. The cost of the chapel 
has been about 9007. 








HOSPITAL FLOORS. 


Whit reading your leader on Hospitals, last 
week, it occurred to me that such a composition 
or conglomeration as the Italians use for their 
floors so constantly, would be a very good substi- 
tute for the expensive and almost unprocurable 
polished marble Mr. Roberton sighs after in vain. 
I know not if they are still laid down, but I 
fancy they are. I met with them in the hotels 
everywhere while travelling, and they are even 
used in the bed-rooms. Pieces of marble, traver- 
tine, or hard stone, are broken into small pieces, 
of all sizes and shapes, and mixed into a thick 
paste with some strong cement. This is laid down 
on a smooth bed, and usually in simple patterns, 
the shape of which seems to be traced out by 
thin planks, which are removed when the pattern 
is dry. There would, we will suppose, be a large 
white star in the middle of the room, with a red 
or green centre ; and then, at some distance from 
it, a broad band of ornament all round the room, 
in another colour, the whole intervening space 





the walls internally are faced with bricks of the 
neighbourhood, of a warm yellow tint. The nave 
arches are also of bricks with chamfered ends, 
resting on circular pillars of Bath stone. The 
roof is of deal stained: all the main timbers will 
be exposed, and the curved pieces to the principal 
trusses have all a trefoliated form. Open sittings 
of a simple design will be arranged throughout, 
and the floors of the aisles paved with Stafford- 
shire tiles. Hartley’s glass in imitation of quarry 
squares is intended to be used for the windows. 
A parsonage is also in course of erection, built 
with red bricks; the quoins, doorways, windows, 
&e. being relieved with white bricks. A school- 
house will probably be added in course of time. 
The architect is Mr. N. E. Stevens, of Tunbridge- 
wells ; and the builders are Messrs, Dove, Brothers, 
of London. 

Banbury.—The plans of the cemetery chapels 
have been definitively fixed upon, and the build- 


being filled in with a reddish brown conglome- 
rate, resembling the marble which is, I think, 
called Breccio d’Egitto, or, though of a different 
colour, our own Petworth marble. 

A Greek lyre in the centre, made of chippings 
of green Irish marble, on a field of pounded red 
granite, with a band of Greek fret or guilloche, 
in black marble or grey granite, would not be an 
ugly flooring for the poor weary hospital eyes to 
rest upon. 

The floors take a very tolerable polish, and are 
very clean and cool; besides, if the bedding of 
the paste were made of tiles, the floor would be 
incombustible, which is, I know, a sine qua non 
with you for hospitals and other asylums. 


A TRAVELLER. 





I thank you much for your able leader on 
hospital ventilation. The introductory portion 
is very interesting, and may help to prove that 





ings will be commenced as soon as possible, on a 


‘ 


modern doctors have somethifig to learn from 





[June 26, 1858, 


ed 


the Father of Medicine. We are to havea new 
infirmary soon at Ashton-under-Lyne, and I sin. 
cerely hope the good people will be so fortunate as 
to fall into proper hands as regards an architect. 
I was lately at Bristol, and went through the new 
hospital, which gave me a fit of melancholy. At 
Exeter, too, where the old hospital was real] 
good, they have added a new wing (not a 
finished) that matches, if it does not exceed, in 
bad points, the Bristol one. I am truly happy to 
perceive that this important subject—the right 
construction of hospitals for the sick and wounded 
—has so vigilant an expounder and advocate as 
the Builder. J. R. 











CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, HAMBURGH. 


Tris church is one of those destroyed by the 
great fire of 1843, after which, measures were 
immediately taken for the rebuilding. The new 
site varies a little from the old one, and is in the 
open space called the “ Hopfenmarkt (or hop- 
market). In 1845, the committee appointed by 
the Government to direct the rebuilding, applied 
to architects at home and abroad for designs in 
general competition ; and, with the assistance ot’ 
Herr Zwirner, the architect to Cologne cathedral, 


united under one Selected that sent by Mr. Scott. 


The present design is greatly increased, both in 


length and height, as well as in dignity of formr, 
from that at first proposed. The former was 
limited in length by the conditions of the compe- 
tition, and was consequently without transepts. 


The plan consists of a nave of five bays, with 


to ecclesiastical traditions in the arrangement of 
The buildings = in the burgh) feet; north and south transepts, each 

The episcopal chapel will 
be surmounted by a bell-turret of open tracery ; = 
work, with flying buttresses and pinnacles, and | tower is at the west end, 46 feet 6 inches square 
surmounted by a spiret with metal cross and vane. pM 3 : 
This turret will be constructed of timber, covered Pleted, will rise to a height of 460 Hamburgh feet. 
The east window will be circular, and, On the south side of the tower, approached by a 

together with the other windows, enriched with | P@ “ 
The Nonconformist chapel is placed at With lofty pointed roof. Attached to the north 


The general external effect sought 


enriched metalwork ; the whole composition culmi- 


aisles, extending internally toa width of 83 (Ham- 


36 feet 6 inches span ; and a chancel, with aisles, 
each terminating in a polygonal apse. The 


above the plinth, and, when the steeple is com- 


passage, is the baptistery,—an octagonal building, 


aisle is a handsome porch, groined within in two 
nays. The total length may be stated in round 
numbers at 300 feet, and the height inside, from 
the pavement to the underside of the crown of the 
groining, at 100 feet (Hamburgh). 
| The materials of the walling are the yellow 
brick of Schleswick, with stone dressings and 
bands. The stone is of two kinds: that for the 
finer purposes is from Osterwald, near Hildesheim, 
_in the kingdom of Hanover; and the rest is from 


| Postlewitz, in the Saxon-Switzerland. Both are 


it stones, 

one vaultin will be filled in with brick. The 
construction of the roofs is to be of Baltic timber, 
covered with either copper or zinc. (The building 
| generally is now about up to the level of the wall 
| plate ; the tower somewhat higher.) 


The style adopted in the design is that which 
was prevalent in Germany at the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 


The funds for the erection are partly derived 
from public subscription, and partly from Govern- 
ment grants: the latter, however, did not com- 
mence till about two years ago. The subscriptions 
are of a singular nature, being collected at the 
rate of a penny a-week, from some thousands of 
the inhabitants, by volunteer collectors, called 
“ schillingssammlers,” who go round every Monday 


for the purpose. 

The preparations below ground to receive the 
superstructure were unusually important and 
| costly, owing to the nature of the soil, &c. The 
foundations consequently vary in depth from 
24 feet to 30 feet, and they are wholly of concrete, 
which, being constantly immersed in water, re- 
quired the greatest care in its composition. The 
component parts are as follow :—The solid mate- 
rial consists of equal parts of gravel (which con- 
tained no sand), and broken hard bricks. To 
twenty-one parts of the above mixture were added 
four of river (Elbe) sand, three of ground lime, 
and three of Tarras. The lime, sand, and Tarrits 
were first separately and very gradually mixed, so 
as to form a perfect mortar, and subsequently 
mixed with the hard material;—a practice, the 
neglect of which is a great deterioration to most 
of our concrete in England. 

The concrete to the tower forms a platform of 
100 feet in diameter, and is 12 feet thick. The 
whole is now as firm as a solid rock.* 








* In the accompanying view, the metal screen and the 
fittings generally have been omitted, so as to leave the 
architecture unincumbered. At the east end, the arcading 
should not appear as if attached to the walls, but as form- 
ing a detached reredos enclosing the altar-table, which 
will stand several feet from the wall. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZES. 


THE following is a list of the candidates to 
Examiners :— 


EXAMINATIONS, 1858. 


. fist Prize £5 |No. 29—George William Wicker, aged 18, of the Watt Institute, Portsea (Portsmouth).—A wi king Engi . 
Arithmetic ...... 474—Frederick William Potter, aged 18, of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes, London.--Clerk> 


( 2nd Prize 3 
{ist Prizes {° 
Book-keeping .. ..< (3 
( and Priges ; 5 
Ist Prize _—5 
pH Ee 42nd Prize '—4 
ard Prize —3 362— Francis Stone Evans, aged 
Geometry ........ —lst Prize —5 
Mensuration ....—Ist Prize (—5 
Conic Sections....—lst Prize —5 
Chemistry ......- Laboratary: 


2nd Prize |—3| 237—Frederick William Rudler, 
i A Soliciter’s Clerk. 


oratory. 


Botany.. ........—et Prize |—5 406—George Warrington, aged 17, of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes, London.— Worker in a Chemical officiates as clerk of the works. 
a 
} 


Political Eoonoray—lst Prize 
Geography :— hehe i 
7 hie § rize —5 
Descriptive .. t 2nd Prise |—3 
Physical ....—Ist Prize —5 
English History..—lst Prize |—5 


53—George Best, aged 24, of the 


English Literature} 2nd Prize —4 258— Joseph Fox, aged 21, of the 
3rd Pri 


Prize |—3 265-—-Joseph Hopkins Davy, aged 31, of the People’s College, Sheffield.—Grocer. 


Matstory A" bist Prize }-5 |  964—William Thomas Hutchins 





Latin ..cccecs ves —2nd Prize |—3 473-—James Brady, aged 19, of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes, London.—Carpenter. 


No prizes were awarded in Trigonometry ; Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy ; Statics, Dynamics, and Hydro. 
statics; Practical Mechanics; Magnetism, Electricity, 
and Heat; Astronomy; Animal Physiology; French; 
German ; Free-hand Drawing; and Mechanical or Geo- 
metrical Drawing ; as no candidate obtained a first-class 
certificate in any of these subjects. 

PRIZES AWARDED TO LOCAL BOARDS, 

To the Local Board at Crosby Hall Evening Classes, 

London, one prize of 102. 


To the Local Board at the London Mechanics’ Institu- | 


tion, Southampton-buildings, 4/. 
SPECIAL PRIZES TO INSTITUTIONS. 
The Council have awarded a special prize of 16/. to the 


2%—George Harrison, aged 21, of the Young Men’s Christian Institute, Leeds.— Book -keeper. 
37—George Edward Skinner, aged 21, of the Literary Institution, Lymington.— Attorney's Clerk. 
217—James Dawling Bennett, aged 18, of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London.—Gas Engineer. 
474—Frederick William Potter, aged 18, of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes, London.— Clerk. 


16—William Wheater, aged 17, of the Young Men’s Christian Institute, Leeds.—Land Surveyo - . . 
29—George William Wicker, aged 18, of the Watt Institute, Portsea (Portamouth).—A Seubiner cate | two acres. Messrs. Mullen, of Liverpool, builders, 


362—Francis Stone Evans, aged 18, of the Atheneum, Bristol. | ane a Be i + : 
(lst Prize —5 496—George Warrington, aged 17, of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes, Londen.— Worker in a Chemical he, the principal contractors. The brickwork has 
| | be 


5 483— Robert James White, of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes, London.—Clerk. 
32—Richard Harper Stretch, aged 20, of the Banbury Mechanics’ Institution.— Draper. 
32—Richard Harper Stretch, aged 20, of the Banbury Mechanics’ Institation.— Draper. 


53—George Best, aged 24, of the Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds.—Book-keeper. 
lst Prize }—5 263—Edward Birks, aged 29, of the People’s College, Sheffield.—Bank Cashier. 





| arrangements are to be similar to those of the 
whom money prizea have been awarded by the | model prison at Pentonville. The estimated cost 
, | of the buildings, including the value of the land, 
jis about 50,0002. or 60,000/. The designs were 
| furnished by Mr. J. Weightman, the corporation 
| surveyor, and are being carried out under the 
| superintendence of one of his officials, Mr. G. H. 
| Rollett. There will be a stone frontage to Dale- 


29— George William Wicker, aged 18, of the Watt Institute, Portsea (Portsmouth).—A working Engineer. | et pee P 5 y i? — 
20—Alfred Pickard, aged 16, of the Young Men’s Christian Institute, Leeds.— \ Mechanic. a | street of a0 feet, the extent of land covered by 


18, of the Athenzum, Bristol.—Occupation not stated. 


| the buildings being about 7,500 yards, or nearly 


en contracted for by Mr. Tomkinson; and the 
aged 17, Student of the Chemical Class, Royal Polytechnic, London.— | masoury by Mr. rh Garbett. Mr. Coulthart 
The founda- 
tion-stone of new schools, in connection with the 
church of St. George’s-on-the-Hill, Everton, has 
been laid. The buildings will be of plain construc- 
tion, brick-faced with stone finishings, and partake 
of the character of ‘the Pointed architecture of 
the fourteenth century. The main building con- 
sists of a mass T-shaped on plan, the cross, or 
western portion, two stories in height, the other 
| Watt Institute, Portsea, the Institution in which candi-| Pat one story. The former will comprise the 
date No. 29, George William Wicker, is a student. | boys’-school, class and cap rooms, committee- 

The Council have decided that 5/. be awarded to each rooms, girls’-stairs, cloak-room, and lavatory, on 
Institution sending a candidate that has obtained a first | the ground-floor, and the girls’-school clags-rooms, 





Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds.—Book- keeper. 


Mechanics’ Institution, Halifax.—Timber Merchant. 


m, of the People’s College, Sheffield.—Buteher. 





ae Beclvwnegeaee= erie tel ” 

prize e following is a list o these Institutions : | work-room, stairs, &c. on the upper floor. The 
es. cr ow at Classes ...... £ - | one-story portion contains the infant-school, class 

| ’ EE sav kncUdeneccodsude 5 é eat ea = 

| Banbury, Mechanics’ Institution .......... 10 and cloak 2 Ni and adjoining each wang ae 
Leeds Young Men’s Christian Institute .... 10 Separate yards for each school; and to the east of 
Sheffield People’s College ........e0.eeeeee. 10 | the building, play-groundsa. The boys’ and girls’ 
Bristol Athensweum = .....--+20.++ssseee-seee 5 _|schools are each 65 feet by 21 feet, and the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institution .............. inf > sie by 25 f; all” 4 ° 
Lymington Literary Institution .........--. 5 | infants’, 45 feet by 25 feet. The boys’-school is 


15 feet high, with a flat ceiling, broken by the 





PRIZES OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 


In addition to the prizes already advertised by The builders intend commencing operations forth- | infant-school, 16 feet high to the collar beam af 


the committee of the Museum, a prize of five 
guineas is offered by the committee of the Eccle- 
siological Society of London, through the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Museum, to the 
competitor who shall show himself most successful 
in colouring, according to his own judgment, a 
cast from that panel of Andrea Pisano’s gates at 
Florence, which contains the figure of Faith, the 
outer border of the cast being omitted. This 
being specifically a colour prize, the same cast for 
competitive colouration is proposed to all the com- 
petitors. The candidate may adopt that medium 


: | girders carrying the floor above ; the girls’-school, 
| Mr. English, for 518/.; Messrs. Lynn and Dudley, | 27 feet 6 inches high to the ridge of the open- 
| for 500/. The tender of the last firm was accepted. | timber roof, and 12 feet to the eaves; and the 


with, and the schoolrooms will be completed at | the roof to which it is ceiled. The class-rooms 
Michaelmas next. throughout are 13 feet high, There is a bell gable 
Kidderminster.—The contract for the erection | on the north wing. The total area of the land 
of Messrs. Watson and Naylor’s new spinning-| occupied is about 3,400 square yards, of which 
mill, near Stour Vale mill, has been taken by Mr, | 723 yards will be covered by the buildings. The 
8. Briggs, of Birmingham, who has now upwards | arehitect is Mr. H. P, Horner; the contractor, 
of sixty men employed on the works. The; Mr. James Burroughs. 
| building is to be 127 feet in length, 49 feet wide, Derby.—Baths and washhouses have now come 
| and 54 feet high, and to contain five stories. It | into operation here, and have been well supported 
is to be finished by November. by the public. 
Saddleworth.—The foundation-stone of anew! Blackburn.—At a recent meeting of the Infir- 
/mechanies’ institution has been laid at Saddle- | ary Committee, it was decided to erect the base- 





for applying his colours which he prefers, but he | Worth. The new building will be in the Tudor ment story of the new infirmary of stone, in place 
is expected to treat the panel as forming a portion style of architecture. It is estimated to cost of bricks, as originally proposed. The differenee 
of an architectural composition, and not as a| 1,400/. and to afford provision for lecture-room, | in expense will be in favour of the use of stone. 


cabinet piece; and although the original is of 
metal, he will deal with it as if carved in stone, a 
material to which it is equally applicable. 

Casts from this panel may be supplied on appli- 
cation to the honorary secretary of the Architec- 
tural Museum, at a small cost. The casts in 
competition must be delivered in the Architectural 
Museum, on or before the Ist of December, 1858. 
The committee of the Ecclesiological Society will 
themselves adjudicate. 

In addition to the prize for the most successful 
specimen, the committee of the Architectural 
Museum will award a testimonial of merit to such 
competitors as the judges may consider deserving. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Halsted.—A new lecture-room, recently erected 
at a detached district of Halsted, called Greenstead 
Green, has been inaugurated. The plans were 
furnished by Mr. Fenton, of Chelmsford. The 
style is Gothic. The dimensions of the room are 
40 feet by 20 feet, with an average height of 20 
feet, affording accommodation (with the gallery) 
for from 200 to 250 persons. The whole works 
have been executed by Mr. Thomas Porter, of 
High Garrett. The cost of the building, including 
fittings and furniture, has been about 250/. 

Hertford.—Last week a meeting of the town- 
council was held, finally to determine on the plans 


sent in for the new corn-exchange. One plan | 


having been added to the several previously 
selected, a ballot took place, when the number 
was reduced to four; a second ballot reduced the 
number to two; and on a third, the choice of the 
council was found to have fallen, by a majority of 
nine to one, on the plan with the motto “ Fides.” 
The successful competitor is Mr. Hill, of Leeds. 
The estimated cost of the erection, according to 
his plan, is 8707. 

Dorking.—It having been resolved to erect new 
schoolrooms in connection with West-street Chapel, 
Mr. F. Muggeridge was employed to prepare plans 
and drawings for the new erection, and tenders 
for the works were advertised for. Four only 
were sent in. Messrs. Moore and Son tendered 
for 5971.; Messrs. Shearburn and Son, for 530/. ; 





| res ino- } ¢ , elaases fi ale ¢ ‘oamale | « ° 
reading-room, library, classes for male and female | Messrs. Hacking and Abbott amended their tender 


members, and a house for the warden. The in-| in accordance with the change, and entered into 
stitution itself numbers at present 150 members, | the requisite sureties. The work will now be pro- 
| and possesses a library of 1,600 volumes. ceeded with immediately. The date fixed for the 
| Liverpool.—At a recent meeting of the Toxteth- completion of the building is December 31, 1859. 
| park Board of Guardians, the law-clerk read a com- | Out of the seven tenders sent in for the erection 
| munication from the Poor-law Board stating that | of the infirmary, all, says the Preston Guardian, 
| they had had under their consideration the re- | except one, were from residents in Blackburn . that 
| duced plans prepared by Mr. Culshaw, of the new | one was from Manchester. 
| workhouse for the township of Toxteth-park, in| Zeeds—A local paper states that there is no 
which he had since made several alterations of | doubt whatever as to the completion of the works 
detail, and they had now affixed their seal to the | of the Townhall, with the exception of the tower, 
plans ; but suggesting that, as the funds which | by the time announced for the Royal visit. The 
the guardians could now raise would in all pro-| ggcorations of the large hall and vestibule, the 
bability not be adequate to carrying out the whole | chandeliers, and other work, have been let, the 
building at present, separate sums should be | parties contracting undertaking to complete the 
named in the tenders,—first, for the main build- | whole by the last week in August. The decorations 
ing and out-oftices connected therewith ; secondly, | haye been let to Mr. Craee. 

for the infirmary ; and, thirdly, for the receiving 
wards and porter’s lodge. 1t was resolved that 
Mr. Culshaw should be creda’ to carry out the SCOTLAND. 

suggestions. The new police-courts and offices| Edinburgh.—The money for the erection of the 
in Dale-street are advancing rapidly, according to | new fountain in front of Holyrood Palace having 
the Courier, and one portion is now completed. A | now been voted by Parliament, the work will be 
fire-station has been erected, with a frontage to| proceeded with immediately. A design of the 
Hatton-garden, and house for the superintendent. | fountain was shown in the last Exhibition of the 
Attached are yards for fire-escapes, ladders, &c.| Royal Academy. The plan is an octagon, sur- 
and space for exercising the men. There are also| rounded by a basin of 25 feet diameter, from 
engine-houses, stabling for nine horses, and a| which it rises to a height of about 35 feet. The 
workshop and smithy. A number of sleeping-| elevation is divided into three tiers, surmounted 
/rooms are appropriated for the fire-brigade when | by figures. The supply of water is to be obtained 
(on night duty. Adjoining the fire-station is a| from springs in the park at present running waste. 
\large building intended as a seetion-house or bar- | Workmen are removing the circular kitchen offices 
racks for police officers. In this building about | that project beyond the north wall of the ee 
eighty men will be boarded and lodged. The next and conceal the western: entrance to the . hape 

| block comprises the warehouses or store-rooms. | Royal. We observe, in the Latour ers ? et 
|This building, and those previously mentioned, | a prospectus of a society for the tae eon be 
| will be connected with the general police-stations | men’s houses in Edinburgh, on plans urnis bh y 
throughout the town. They are nearly completed. | Mr. Moffat, architect, and sae S bs 1 
The buildings to the front of Dale-street, which | block, containing a quadrangle 14 feet by. l 
are not yet commenced, will include police-courts, | feet, and three stories high, each story con a 
magistrates’-rooms, a large waiting-hall, coroner’s- | eight dwellings of three ages — of . 
court, and offices for the magistrates’ clerks and | rooms, and four of one room each. — ° 
other officials. There are to be two magistrates’. | be had by common stairs and outside galleries. 
courts, each 33 feet square. A new main bridewell | The outlay will be about 6,500/. 
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or lock-up is to be erected on that portion of the; Glasgow. Another window has j ; 
land eating Cheapside. The design and general | into the crypt of the Glasgow Cathedral. It is 
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the work of Mr. Ballantine, of Edinburgh, and has 
been placed there by the Rev. J. H. Gray, of 
Carntyne. The subject portrayed is the meeting 
of Kentigern, or Mungo, the founder of the church 
of Glasgow, with Columba, the apostle of the 
Picts, at the court of Roderick the Bountiful, 
King of Strathclyde. 

Aberdeen.—At a public meeting held in Aber- 
deen, it has been unanimously resolved to appoint 
a committee to inquire and report their opinion, as 
to the most eligible place fora park for the people, 
to a public meeting to be held within a reasonable 
time. 

Jedburgh.—The Marquis of Lothian is erecting 
a bridge over the Teviot, near the mansion of 
Mounteviot House. It is to be an iron suspension 
bridge, and workmen are driving the piles for the 
abutments. The ironwork is to be supplied and 
fitted up by Mr. Wm. Veitch, millwright. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Tue new church of St. Catherine, Meath- 
street, Dublin, is to be dedicated on the 30th 
June. It has been completed with the exception 
of the upper portion of the tower, and the spire, 
which is to attain an elevation of about 170 feet, 
surmounted by a cross and pierced with spire 
lights. This is one of the two most important 
Gothic edifices erected of late years in the Irish 
metropolis: it has great eastern and western win- 
dows, which, with all the others, are filled in with 
tracery ; an open roof of stained, varnished, trace- 
ried, and chamfered timbers; a range of arches 
springing from octagonal piers separating the nave 
and aisles, and three confessionals constructed at 
each side of the aisle walls. Interiorly the church is 
130 feet long in the clear by 53 feet in width, and 
in the chancel are one great and two smaller 
chapels. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy is the architect; 
Mr. Beardwood the builder. 

The foundation-stone of the new church of 
St. Alphonsus, Limerick, has been laid by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Ryan. , 

The new church of the Assumption at Ballbo- 
hill has been dedicated. It is in the Gothic style, 
dut of neat and plain character. Its front gable 
is pierced by three lanceolated windows, and sur- 
m yunted by a stone cross. The principal entrance 
doorway is a chief feature, and is flanked by two 
smaller doors. The flanks have three windows at 
each side, perforating main walls. The ceiling is 
flat, adorned by mullions and bosses of fruits and 
flowers in stucco. The altar-screen is ornamental, 
and has a series of Gothic niches of carved wood- 
work ; and the high and side altars are of richly 
carved Caen stone, the tabernacles being of white 
marble. 

Tenders are advertised for, for the Dundalk Corn 
Exchange, according to plans by Messrs. Bellamy 
and Hardy. Mr. Murray and Mr. Neville, of Dun- 
dalk, were the recipients of the prizes awarded in 
the recent competition. 

Museum of Irish Industry, Dublin.—The distri- 
bution of prizes to successful competitors for the 
season 1857-8 has taken place in presence of a 
crowded assemblage. His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant and Sir Robert Kane, the president, 
addressed the meeting at considerable length. 


Art- Union for Ireland.—The Committee of the 
{rish Institution have resolved to establish an 
Art-Union, upon the system of the London Art- 
Union. The prizes are to be selected out of 
the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, or such other exhibition as may be 
authorized. A number of influential gentlemen 
are favourable to the project, and amongst the 
noblemen we find the Earls of Charlemont and 
Meath, and Lord Massarene. 








FOREIGN MEMS, 

Paris.—The Revue des Beaux Arts speaks of 
the probable erection, forthwith, in the Champs 
Elysces, of a vast “ Panorama-Diorama Imperial,” 
by Col. Langlois, the proprietor of the Panorama 
which was destroyed to admit of the erection of 
the Palais de I’ Industrie. The School of the 
Fine Arts is to be enlarged on the side of the Quay 
Malaquais. M. Duban is the architect engaged. 


Munich.—An equestrian statue of Bolivar has 
been completed in the Royal Foundry at Munich. 
It is intended for the Grande Place, at Lima. In 
September next Munich will celebrate the 700th 
anniversary of the foundation of the capital. 
There will be a symbolical procession, 








Unirep Service Instirvrion.—A model of 
Sevastopol has been added to the museum of this 
énstitution, and is now open to inspect’on. 


REFORMATORIES AND REFUGES. 

Ar the late meeting of the Reformatory and 
Refuge Union it was stated that 90 percent. of those 
who have attended the reformatories have, so far 
as is known, given up their bad pursuits, and those 
who had the chance of emigrating to Canada have 
nearly all turned out well. Mr. Cave, one of the 
hon. secretaries, very truly observed that the pro- 
vision of suitable employment for the class which 
supplies such a large per centage of our prisoners 
is amatter of great importance. This gentleman 
drew attention to the girls’ laundry, and the 
school ship on the Thames, as institutions which 
were well worthy of support. 

The Rey. Sidney Turner, formerly of the Red- 
hill reformatory, mentioned that in 1856 there 
were 15,000 prisoners in custody whose ages were 
under sixteen years. In the succeeding year the 
number was reduced to 12,000; and in the present 
year there are 11,000 in prison under the age of 
sixteen years. The decrease of 4,000 youthful 
prisoners is a hopeful circumstance, and may be | 
fairly attributed to the reformatories, ragged | 
schools, and other means which are at work for 
the benefit of a too-long neglected part of our 
population. It appears that the new Act of Par- 
liament has been the means of calling upon 600 
parents who have neglected their children, and 
300 children have been provided for, partly at 
the expense of the parents. 


| 





SELF-COILING CONVOLUTED SHUTTERS. 

Tue utility of revolving shutters for closing 
windows and other openings is universally acknow- | 
ledged; but their cost has hitherto prevented | 
the general adoption of them. Messrs, Clark and 
Co. have recently introduced a new self-coiling 
revolving shutter, which, in addition to being one- 
half the cost, has the advantage of being remark - 
ably simple, and, consequently, less liable to get 
out of order. All the complicated gearing appa- 
ratus is dispensed with: there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights, to become de- 
ranged. 

The patent self-coiling shutter is composed of 
laths in metal or wood, which are connected by 
bands, or strips of tempered steel, that form the 
connection between the laths, and also cause them 
to coil or roll themselves up into a circular space 
provided for them. Above, below, or on either side 
of the window, grooves are formed on each side, 
in which the ends of the laths slide, and when the 
shutters are closed, keep the springs straight: the 
springs also counterbalance the weight of the 
shutter. The shutters are opened and closed with 
the gre test facility. We are disposed to think 
they will be largely used both for shop fronts and 
private houses. Much of the difficulty now often 
found in providing shutters for large bow-windows 
may be obviated by their use, without extra cost. 


| 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT FOR 
ST. PAUL’s. 

Mr. StrirtrsG has been asking the Chief: 
Commissioner, at the House of Commons, if any 
one of the prize designs now exhibiting in the 
Conference-room is to be executed. Mr. Stirling 
said those who had issued the conditions ap- 
peared to have forgotten the important fact 
that in these times sculptors were no longer 
architects, as was the case in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when every great 
sculptor was also a great architect, and every 
eminent architect was a sculptor. He thought he 
might safely say that since those professions had 
been separated monumental art had declined, and 
very few good monuments had been erected in the 
churches. As for Poets’-corner, it represented an 
undertaker’s shop, rather than a collection of 
works of art. A piece of sculpture placed in a 
building depended as much for the effect which it 
produced upon the architecture which surrounded 
it as upon its own intrinsic merits; for a work 
charming in the studio might be utterly destruc- 
tive of effect if placed in an inappropriate situa- 
tion. The fact was, that if anything really good 
were to be expected in this direction, the architect 
and the sculptor must work hand in hand, and 
the sculpture must be made subordinate to the 
architecture ; for the latter was, as it were, the 
cloth, and the former was the mere trimming 
which adorned it. The monument should not only 
be worthy of the Great Duke of Wellington, but 
also a landmark of our national art. What had 
been done hitherto had been done extremely well. 


the duke was one of the most beautiful ever 
erected in this country. It was made from a 


The sarcophagus in which rested the remains of 





the finest monoliths of modern times, and he saw 
no reason why the monument should not be as 
creditable a work of art. 

Lord J. Manners said it was a habit with many 
hon. members, when talking on questions of art 
to assume a tone of dogmatism which might very 
well suit a Spanish inquisitor dealing with a mat- 
ter of faith, but was entirely misplaced in talking 
of what was after all—to use the phrase of the 
hon. member for West Surrey—a mere matter of 
opinion. He thought that he should not be justi- 
fied in saying that not one of the prize designs 
was worthy of being erected in St. Paul’s, or that 
not one of them was capable of being adapted to 
the site. Having called in the professional aid of 
Mr. Penrose, he had gone over the designs with 
that gentleman, and they had decided in favour 
of the one marked No. 18. They then examined 
the area of St. Paul’s to see whether the site 
indicated was the most worthy, and, after consult- 
ing with various high authorities, they had all 
come to the conclusion that the site indicated in 
the proposals for competition was not the best 
calculated for the erection of the monument. The 
site ultimately chosen was a side chapel at the 
west end of the cathedral, which had hitherto 
been used as a Consistory Court ; and it had been 
willingly ceded by the dean and chapter for the 
purpose. In former times, as was well known, the 
aid of the sister arts of painting and architecture 
was called in for the erection of a monument 
worthy of a great man, and the selection of this 
site would allow of that principle being acted on 
in this instance. It was his intention, if this plan 
were adopted, to invite the aid of an eminent 
sculptor for the purpose of erecting figures in the 
chapel suitable to the monument; the general 
adaptation of the site and the ornamentation of 
the chapel he would confide to Mr. Penrose, and 
the assistance of some artist of eminence would 
also be called in, and he hoped in this way to erect 
a monument which should be worthy of the great 
duke, of the building in which it was placed, and 
of the state of English art in the nineteenth 
century. 

The author of the design selected is Mr. Alfred 
Stevens. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING was held on May 4th, when the 
committee appointed to furnish the new rooms of 
the Institute reported progress, and a committee 
on models and drawings was appointed by the chair. 
Mr. Detlef Lienau then read a paper on 
“ Romantic and Classic Architecture,” in which he 
said the word “romantic” is a term often used in 
relation to art by modern continental writers. Its 
explanation may be found most easily by showing 
the true and the false relations of the terms Ro- 
mantic and Classic to successive periods of art 
development. 

For, following the history of the progress of 
art, especially of architecture, which has been 
called, so happily, by one of the greatest modern 
writers, “the King-Art,” we find periods where, 
so to speak, the human mind reposes on its laurels 
—where the devotee to art seems so far lost in 
admiration of the achievements of a former pe- 
riod, that he actually becomes unable to create 
independently : he is only capable of composing 
works by using the ideas, systems, and forms of 
expression invented by preceding artists ; works in 
which he strictly follows the tralitions brought 
down to him from a former art. Works thus pro- 
ceeding from an inspiration excited by old forms 
and ideas are what is called Classic art. 

Romantic art is understood to be just the oppo- 
site: it invents, it creates new ideas, new systems, 
and expresses these ideas through new forms and 
new modes of construction. With the continnally 
changing requirements of human society, with the 
progress of civilization, it advances step by step: 
Romantic architecture creates new structures, en- 
tirely adapted to the purposes for which they are 
intended, adapted to the climate of the country 1m 
which they are erected, and out of materials sup- 
plied by the locality : it gives to the materials the 
forms most expressive of their nature and the 
most expressive of the degree of perfection of taste 
and mechanical skill of the time; in short, struc- 
tures reflecting like a mirror the people, the 
country, the climate, and the wants of the times 
for which they were erected. 

Not so with Classic architecture, which had 
already been adapted to the different require- 
ments of human society, different countries, and 
different times, as a whole system created for other 
purposes, another country and climate, and for a 
preceding age. While the feelings and emotions 
of living active humanity are truly and simply 











single block of granite, and altogether was one of expressed in Romantic art, Classic art only pretends 
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to express them by mimicking what has been said 
and felt before. 

Setting aside the first manifestations of art by 
nations not fully arrived at a perfection of civili- 
zation, he found in Egypt an art which, for its 
time, was entirely romantic. 

Progress was impossible with the system of 
religion there: art being subject to the will of 
the theocracy, the artists were its slaves, and it 
was the policy of the priests to keep the people 
always in the same state of servitude. 

Who fought the battle of affranchisement in 
matters of art ? Long after the Egyptian art had 
arrived at the state of perfection beyond which it 
was not destined to advance, there began to be 
developed an art in another country under more 
favourable circumstances, which soon excelled all 


THE BUILDER. 


an order against the pawnbroker, but the Court of 
Queen’s Bench reversed this decision on appeal, 
and held that a pawnbroker is not an insurer 
against accident, and is only obliged to make good 
any damage when it results from his neglect or 
wilful misconduct, or that of his servants.—Syred 
v. Carruthers. 

Patent.—An action was brought to recover a 
sum of money (5,000/.) contracted to be paid for 
the use (not exclusive) of a patent. Leave was 
asked by defendant to plead that the patent was 
not new; that it was not of public utility; and 
that the plaintiff was not the first inventor. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench has held that the licensee 
cannot take such a wide range in defence : having 
agreed to pay money rather than run the risk of 
an action for infringement, he is bound to confine 


that had been achieved before, and which has not | his defence to matters relating to his contract.— 


been surpassed in real artistic merit by any works 
that have been since produced. 

The Greek nation, composed, as it was, out of 
small states, under a federative government, was | 
the first of all nations to develop in its bosom that 
democratic liberty so necessary to destroy the | 
bondage in which humanity had been held before | 
‘by a despotic priestcraft, and at the same time to | 
free art from the restraining and enervating servile | 
influences under which it had been kept in its | 
infancy. Inthe hands of the Greeks, art soon | 
progressed and improved, till under Pericles it | 
attained the highest point of excellence. While | 
the Egyptian art might be called Classic to the 
Greek, the Grecian art was a romantic art: it was 
highly creative, adapted to the country and climate, 
and expressive of the materials which were used | 
for their works. Their buildings are so fully in 
harmony with the formations of the locality, that | 
it may be said that they complete its landscape ; | 
and, besides all this, they were of forms of such 
beauty as have never since been surpassed or | 
equalled. And still their forms and their whole 
system of architecture were so simple, their mode 
of construction so easily comprehended, that one 
cannot help asking the question, what is this | 
beauty, what are the principles, and what is the | 
law which regulates their art? The answer must | 
be sought in the truthfulness with which their 
structures expressed the immutable laws of) 
nature. 


LAW NOTES. | 

Poor-rate.—A case was lately brought before | 
the Court of Queen’s Bench as to rateability of 
the Military Training School, Kneller Hall, near | 
Twickenham. It appeared in the arguments that | 
Kneller Hall and some adjacent lands had been | 
rated for several years. The premises were for | 
some time held by the Lords of the Committee of | 
Council on Education. A few months ago they 








Bessemer vy. Wright. 

Contract by Poor-Law Guardians. — The 
guardians of North Bierly Union, suspecting the 
accuracy of the accounts of their clerk, appointed 


executed wreath of the Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle. The reverse gives a representation of 
the fine old mansion, very fairly executed. The 
medallist is Mr. Joseph Moore, of Birmingham. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF PRINTING 
OFFICES. 

AMOoNGsT those trades and professions op 
to the duration of life which are followed in the 
metropolis by large numbers of persons, few are 
more fatal than that of the compositor and 
printer. The number of deaths from consumption 
/amongst them is very large. In conversation 
lately with an individual connected with the 
army, he brought forward this fact for the pur- 
| pose of proving that as printers were, in many 
| instances, exposed to the evils of night-air and 
late work, the deaths in the army were rather to 
be traced to those causes than to the overcrowding 
| and ill-ventilation of barracks. Those, however, 
| who have visited some of the London printing- 
| offices, which have been adapted for this purpose 











| Guardians of the North Bierly Union. 


an accountant to examine them, and he reported | from old-fashioned dwelling-houses, will not for a 
defalcations. A difference took place afterwards | moment doubt that the deaths and loss of health 
between the guardians and the accountant as to| are to be attributed to the ill condition of the 
the amount to be paid for his services. Action | atmosphere, produced by overcrowding the space 
was brought by him, and a verdict obtained for | and setting at defiance all sanitary principles. In 
his demand in full. On motion afterwards it was | some establishments, which are situated in narrow 
argued for the guardians that the resolutions by | lanes, where even under the best arrangements it 
virtue of which the accountant was employed | is not easy to procure a sufficient supply of fresh 


| were not under seal, and were, therefore, not) air, the steam-engine and printing-presses are 


binding. Mr. Justice Erle held that such a de- placed in an under-ground apartment. In one 


| fence was not an answer to the action, and judg- |place we noticed that an opening railed round 


ment was given for the accountant, though Mr. | admitted the damp vapours and unpleasant smells 
Justice Crompton had doubts. — Haigh v. The| to the upper part of the premises. No attempt 
| was made to carry this away by a shaft towards 
Custom of Trade.—In an action by a seller |the roof, or in any other direction. This cellar 
against a purchaser, it was held lately, by the | was totally without daylight, except the dim 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that evidence of a custom | glimmering which was reflected down the open- 
in a trade is admissible to explain a contract, and | ing just mentioned. The house extended some 
that a verdict founded on some trade custom | distance in length, and windows could be made 
ought to stand, for there are many agreements | ON one side only, for the premises were built 
which judges and jurymen could not construe | against the back of others. At the time of our 
except by the aid of the evidence of persons con- | Visit—and, probably, matters still remain in the 
versant with trade customs.—Lucas v. Bristow. | same condition,—there was only surface drainage, 
so there must have been the cesspools to add to 
ee ; the evil. The closets on the different landings 
PER-CENTAGE TO ARCHITECTS. were untrapped, and in rooms of not more than 
In the House of Commons, on Tuesday even-|8 feet in height, and of very limited length and 
ing, Mr. Divett, the seconder of the Bill in refer- | breadth, eighteen, twenty, and sometimes more 
ence to rewards to members, was pleased to |compositors would work, without coming into the 
illustrate his argument by the observation “that | outer air, for many hours. 
it is termed professional for an architect to} No attempt was made to ventilate the staircase 
receive a per-centage on the cost of the building, |by an opening in the roof: there was no zinc or 
and another from the tradesmen for passing their | other perforation in the windows, which at night 
bills.” Such an assertion calls for a most un-| were mostly closed: the smells and blazing gas- 
qualified denial, as to the existence of such a| lights served to destroy and render more unwhole- 
general practice. The hon. member may have | some the already polluted air. To the top rooms 
fallen into unprincipled hands, or into the hands | the gases and vapours rose from below, and then 
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were conveyed to Sir Benjamin Hawes in trust | of auctioneering surveyors, who are fast bringing 
for the public service, and they are now used as a | the profession into disrepute; but experience, if 
training school for military bands, but there is no; gained from such doubtful quarters, must not be 
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public grant for the school. The men and boys | 
reside on the premises, and the expenses are paid 
out of a band-fund, to which all military officers 
subscribe. The masters are allowed to take private 
pupils and to receive fees. It was held that the 
premises are rateable, both because they were 
rateable when they were a normal school, and also 
because the masters who live there have a bene- 
ficial occupation.— The Queen v. The Trustees and 
Occupiers of Kneller Hall. 

Policy of Insurance.—A point of considerable 
importance to traders, and respecting which great 
doubt existed, has lately been decided, viz. the 
liability of a person contracting to keep upa policy 
to continue to do so after bankruptcy or insolvency. 
It has been held that bankruptcy or insolvency 
does not discharge the contract, but that the 
bankrupt is still liable to pay the premiums as 
they fall due.—Fussell vy. Dunn. 

Liability of Railway Companies.—It has been 
lately decided, that to make a railway company 
liable for stolen property, it is not sufficient to 
show facts consistent with a felony having been 
committed by a servant of the company, but the 
evidence must be inconsistent with the presump- 
tion that the felony was committed by some other 
person.—Re Metcalfe. 

Railway Company.—Another railway law point 
of general interest has lately been decided. It is | 
that a company is bound to carry the packages of 
passengers under the ordinary responsibility of | 
carriers; and although they may carry the packages 





in any part of the train they please, they cannot monial she was serenaded by 40,000 children,— 
insist on the passenger taking charge of them.— | the young population of this great industrial hive. 
Munster v. The South-Eastern Railway Company. | The mayor of Birmingham was knighted by Her |b 

Liability of Pawnbrokers—The house of a Majesty at the opening, and a medal has been | En 


; : ‘ae co & | be 
wnbroker took fire accidentally, and some struck in honour of the visit. Surrounding the | , 
pl . head of the Queen there is a bold and delicately- | appropriate, and durable. 


pledged goods were damaged. A magistrate made _ 





accepted as a customary proceeding; and it is 
much to be regretted that Mr. Tite, who appears 
to have been in the House at the time, did not 
feel it incumbent upon him to refute so false a prin- 
ciple, and to maintain the general integrity of the 
profession. AN ARCHITECT. 


*,.* We have received, with pleasure, several 
other indignant denials of the practice. 





THE OPENING OF ASTON HALL AND 
PARK AT BIRMINGHAM. 
ALTHOUGH every paper has already been filled 
with details of her Majesty’s progress to Birming- 


became pent up, and those breathing in them were 
in still greater danger. The truthfulness of this un- 
sanitary picture will be acknowledged by many 
compositors both in London and the large provin- 
cial towns. Those who visit a place of this descrip- 
tion at two or three o’clock in the morning, will 
not feel so much surprise at the extra amount of 
deaths and sickness, as that any remain well. 

Nor are the editors and correctors of the press 
in many cases better accommodated. Men well 
aware of the dangers which arise from such con- 
ditions as those above referred to, are shut into 
closets, partitioned off from the ill-ventilated 
space, and little larger than full-sized coffins! 
Sketches of some of these literary dens, in which 
are accommodated men who are earnestly work- 
ing to elevate the taste and improve the con- 
dition of the community, would astonish many 


ham, Coventry, Kenilworth, and Warwick, and of venders 

. “a > a . -* . 
the opening of Aston Hall and Park, it is requisite} 4% the Times’ printing-office ventilation and 
that we, too, record the event. The affair is) other sanitary improvements have been made, and 
rather an extraordinary one in more than one | po consequence, as a matter of course, is a marked 
respect. In this great centre of democracy the] ponefit to all engaged in that establishment. 
decorations and rejoicings in honour of the sove- Changes for the better have either been made or 





reign have been both profuse and gratifying in| ar¢ jin progress in other quarters. Much, however, 


no ordinary degree. Such a gala-day as Tuesday 
the 15th of June, 1858, Brummagem never 


that is bad remains to be altered ; and, taking the 
whole of the sanitary arrangements that have 


| historical interest, with its glorious old avenue of 


before saw. Moreover, not the least notable |} oon provided for those engaged in the printing 
feature in the performance is the fact that the | profession in a mass, there remain defects sufficient 
democratic operatives of Birmingham had pur- | to account as clearly for the loss of life in printing- 
chased with their pence an ancient mansion of} offices as in the barracks of the metropolis. 








MeMoRIAL OF GOLDSMITH IN THE TEMPLE.— 
We are glad to hear that it is the intention of the 
Templars to place a memorial on the grave of 
Oliver Goldsmith. We some time since referred 
to the necessity there was for preserving a record 

| burial-place of one of the most eminent lights of 
glish literature of the past century. It is to 
hoped that this memorial may be tasteful, 


chesnuts and elms, and the park surrounding it, 
and converted the whole into a people’s palace and 
park. Honour to them for the deed ! 

On Her Majesty’s way to the opening cere- 
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! . A * ° ; 
: | the lungs, even in minute doses, produces deleterious | by the fact that in some thunder-storms much 0; 
: . : ‘on yp Tetra tle , oz0ne 
Hoo ks XR tce 10 t v. | effects, and in large doses, quickly destroys the strongest | ;. produced,—that is, the oxygen of the air is den 


| orThe tabel t leration of | trified and made voraciously active it 
* . | The inhalation of ozone produces great acceleration 0 . a Y Y active, as it were, so 
Hyge ne; or, Health as depending upon the Con. | the respiration, a painful constriction of the chest not un- | as to induce it vigorously to attack and destro 
ditions of the Atmosphere, Food and Drinks, | like asthma, spasm of the bronchial tubes, violent cough, | 9}) decomposing organic matters. w 
we : Fo TuaMiale irritati , ini : g org » whether in th 
Motion and Rest, Sleep and Wakefulness, | irritation and inflammation of the mucous lining of the fi f anaes ta tha ele Maat : mm. | e 
&c. &e. By James H. Picxrorp, M.D. Lon- bronchi and air passages, catarrhs, coryza, possibly olid fe gases In the air itself, or in the liquid and 
dpi“ Ree ae oe er ee | *hay-fever,’ intense pneumonia, &c. solid forms. 
don: Churchill. 1858. | , i. . eeeitrdodber and Biches, seobehiy’ mutations But while indicating what appears to us to be 
, > voference i . , | data, believe there is no connection o we f 
A WORK of easy a in ae ct — — Renata: pamuenendies We: nor, oe useful mode of obtaining a local substitute for 
various subjects involved in the great ideas 0 Drs. Moffatt, Schénbein, and Scoutellen are of opinion | ozone, we would at the same time earnestly desire 
* Sanitary Reform ” and “the Public Health,” can- | that a proper admixture of oxone and year a air ex- | to draw the attention of electricians and others to 
at utility im P 2. ercises an important influence on the animal economy, : : . * : 
not but be of on ti a” = - _—— —_ © | ee i bdtuaaniiraheaeanyss tan tes accomplishment the subject, with the view of inducing them to try 
treatise was a desideratum, and it is to supply this o¢ aii the vital functions, and to the relief and modifica. | Whether it were not possible so far to disinfect our 
requisite that the present work is being published. tion of disorder and disease. towns of noxious agencies, in seasons deficient in 


y Ww iss forms i In confined places, where ozone cannot penetrate, | . orn: As 
The volume no ued forms but the first of three plants and mea becouse bleached, the shin grows pall, natural electricity, by means of electricity artifi- 


parts, and embraces the physies of the atmosphere, the blood loses colour, lymph predominates, all the tissues cially evolved, in infected localities. Have we not 
the seasons, temperature, rain, winds, and pres- soften, and serious diseases of the adynamic type break here a hopeful use for that tremendous engine, 
sure; the respiration of plants and animals, the forth. Armstrong’s hydro-electric battery? “Steam” 


4 ; . atte off . The presence of ozone in the atmosphere or water is jeg 
circulation of the blood, the chemistry of respira- seule" aouoaiet io task poner cna by saturating has been put to many uses; but if it were pos- 


tion and animal heat ; infection, contagion, malaria, strips of white bibulous paper in a mixture made by boiling sible, by means of it, to electrify and disinfect the 
sewerage, drainage, ventilation, and climate, in one drachm of white starch in an ounce of distilled water | noxious slums and atmospheres of our great towns 


i i isease for three minutes, in which are to be dissolved, when cold, | ; y : 
connection with disease. twelve grains of chemically pure iodide of potassium. 12 cholera and fever seasons, we should owe a new 


In the course of his extended remarks on the ‘The discoloration of paper, thus prepared, to brown, on debt of gratitude to “the steam boiler,” anda 
atmosphere, the author gives a full account of exposure to the atmosphere, and to purple, when immersed | new glory would be added to its many triumphs. 
ozone, and of carbonic acid gas Ozone being a in water, indicates the presence of ozone; the degree of 

: ° AROS te 0 A discoloration, its intensity and amount. The change of ‘ 
somewhat new subject, and one of very great 1M- colour is owing to the oxidation, by the ozone, of the The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, Ancient and 
portance, as Nature’s grand scavenger and disin- potassium of the iodide, and by the combination of the| Modern. Collected and designed by F. Deta- 
fectant, we shall quote the author’s account of it re thus set free, with the starch, to form aniodideof/ torre, London: E. and F. N. Spon. 1858. 
at length; but previously to doing so, it may be : 


J : s 8 a ilable set of alphal i ‘ 
useful to give a few of his remarks on a cognate Under the head of “Drainage,” we find an vk vA gre ch will ently ea 
subject, the electricity of the atmosphere :— account of the mode in which ozone operates as a ete ‘4 Be 

> : srenisiines-tamnl ‘Gieiade itt eediidienaiG Mail who can discriminate ; and Mr. Delamotte’s name 
“The prevalence of epidemic or pestilential disease has Se i. SCTIp- | will induce them to receive without question some 
been associated with the absence or deficiency of positive tion of this important power in nature :— forms which might otherwise seem doubtful. If 
electricity in the atmosphere ; and the mortality has been ow i 3 : © P ae 
bey ee , — ‘ . ith more precision, 
found to be in the inverse ratio of the amount of positive putrefuction of animal and vegetable matters, constantly | tre Sources had been named with more } 
ss = iw Sp sg Ss ‘ 2 ¥ iti 
gn Bp aie ee poe last visitati taking place on almost every point of the habitable globe, the book ” ould have been more valuable. As it is 
of the Aatatie dolaon & . 10M the question naturally obtrudes itself, How comes it the the headings serve only to perplex. Over the 
In the ‘non-electric’ states of the air, or when the whole atmosphere is not polluted by their miasmatic gases | first alphabet, for example, is written, “ Ninth 
electricity is ‘weak’ or ‘nothing,’ diseases of a low type *° 8” extent to render it poisonous and unfit for sustaining Century, Norman. Alfred.” Over another, 


- at imal life ? 
prevail, and the mortality increases. On the contrary, *™0® : : : “Twelfth Century. Date about 1340.” And so 
when the electricity is ‘ positive,’ ‘ strongly positive,’ and Nature has mercifully supplied us with a natural and | Y 


: bundant disinfectant, ozone, the office and property of on, Over three pages of the Arabic numerals is 
‘active throughout the day,’ the number of deaths *3"" - a ial iat 56 ve we pag’ an 
decreases.’’ v | which appear to be to destroy all oxidisable mephitic written, “Numerals from Ninth Century,” whereas, 


| emanations and miasmatic exhalations with which the “ . 
These remarks we have thought fit to quote as | atmosphere is constantly contaminated, and thus to pre- 45 18 perfectly well known, the Arabians had not 
a prelude to what is said on the subject of ozone ; | 


serve and sustain its purity unsullied. | adopted the denary numerals before the thirteenth 
inasmuch as it will be seen, on perusal of the PR nrer nn haben necessary to purify miasmatised | century, and none have been found in this country 
latter subject, that ozone has been defined by one | From experiments instituted by Schonbein, it appears earlier than 1445, on . stone in the interior of the 
chemist to be merely oxygen positively electrified, | that atmospheric air, containing but s5,)o09, Of ozone, | tower of Heathfield Church, Sussex, 


: 2 . . * ! 
Bnit ee : a te | iS capable of disinfecting its own volume of air loaded 
a definition which appears to agree with a very | with the miasmata given off in one minute by 4 oz. of flesh 














general idea of its actual nature since entertained ; in a high state of putrefaction. VARIORUM. 

and to which idea, if we mistake not, Schénbein | eee ae : ge | hag ape cogy Pore Tue second part of vol. i. of the “Collections 
° lf « na ae : suffers destruction in its turn. 1is is one of the rea- | _ . ° ar : 

himself at length gave in his adhesion. ‘sons why ozone, though continually engendered, cannot | Of the Surrey Archwological Society” (London: 


“ Ozone (from 62, to stink). This is one of the ingre- | accumulate in the atmosphere to an extent which would | Lovell Reeve, 1858), is a good part, well illus- 
dient | of the atmosphere, the discovery of which was | a ae assy - - _ hye a ‘ P ™ | trated, and well printed. It includes Mr. Pocock’s 
claimed in 1848 by Professor Schinbein, of Basle. A uring the cholera visitations In 1849 and 1854, the |. , ; y inte i 
reference, however, to pages 342, 343, of Dr. Prout’s | absence of ozone on the water-level, and in low-lying dis- | account of Chertsey Abbey, and the interesting 
‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ published in 1834, and to pages tticts, was constantly noticed and recorded. It must | and valuable paper “On the History of Horsely- 
360, 570, of the ‘ Appendix’ to the same, will show that | 2t, however, be engponed, because the presence of ozone | down,” by Mr. G. R. Corner, to which reference 
e had already discovered the existence of this compound, | W48 not evidenced by the ozonometer, that none was i ——“ The 
which he believed to be ‘ analogous to, not identical with, | generated in these low situations equally with more | has already hems made W a , ae d Society 
the deutoxide of hydrogen.’ Dr. Prout was of opinion, | €levated localities. ‘The explanation is to be found in the | Journal of the Bath and ect of Engine Decwesy 
‘that the excess of oxygen above the amount of 20 per fact, that in effecting the decomposition of the malarious | for 1858 (London : Ridgway. Vol. vi.) contains a 
cent. which there ought to be in the atmosphere, if its |¢manations of these low districts, the ozone was expended | nyizo essay on “ ing of Farm Buildings,” b 
composition were, as there can be little doubt that it is, 2nd suffered destruction in its turn. As, however, malaria, | Se ee > — 4 hort count, by Mr 
determined by the laws of chemical proportions,’ ‘be. | in all its intensity, was rapidly and abundantly evolved, | Mr. 8. W. P. saac, and a short account, y . 
comes associated with the vapour of the atmosphere, and das the electrical action of the atmosphere during these | Robert Smith, with illustrations, of cottages on 
fom a deutowide of hydrogen.’ ‘The oxygen and vapour portods wea comparatively feeble, = to say inert, = | Exmoor, containing five rooms, and built for 60/. 
n this combination,’ says Dr. Prout, ‘are feebly asso- SUlted that ozone was not generated in a corresponding pe Tho livi : e . 
ciated, and appear to be separated by the slightest cause.” degree, or in quantity sufficient to neutralise the fearfully _ @-Plece The Eving-seem 8 My net by — 
Ozone is a teroxide of hydrogen, consisting of three large amount of miasmatic gases, of greater specific |———‘“ Poems. By an Architect” (Hardwick, Picca- 
—- artery a0 = 16 x 3 = 48, and one of hydrogen = 1, ae | than the ee constantly exhaled into dilly), may claim a notice, because they are poems 
Schénbein believes ozone to be a regular constituent it- This interpretation will also explain its presence, hite itect be not somethin 
part of free atmospheric air, in appreciable, though vary- though in small quantity, on higher ground, and its | by an architect. If an or ye thitect. N . 
ing quantity, and to be everywhere incessantly and &teater abundance at considerable elevations, and will of a poet, he cannot be much of an architect. No 
naturally formed out of atmospheric oxygen, in conse. equally account for the greater virulence and mortality of ‘that he must necessarily tag verses, but he must 
quence of electrical discharges constantly taking place in the cholera in low districts, and its diminishing intensity | have the inventive power, the creative faculty, 


the air. in the ratio of elevation. he il th f 
De la Rive and Berzelius consider ozone to be nothing _!f, therefore, the quantity of miasmatic gases given off though he may use the pene a6 e€ means 0 
but allotropised oxygen. exceed the quantity and quality of the ozone formed at the | utterance instead of the pen. The pleasant little 


: _Scoutellen defines ozone to be oxygen positively elec- cohagemes kind of epidemic will, toa greater or less | volume before us (we hope we are not betraying 

_ ‘Ozone,’ says Schénbein, ‘is the most powerful oxidis- Of all seasons of the year winter is that in which the confidence), is by Mr. IL B, Waring, who 1s credit- 

ing agent we yet know of, transforming, in the cold, even tmosphere abounds with ozone,* and is most free from ably know to many of our readers by his published 

mee ype the ee = -_ metal, iodine into iodic ee ee Begone ny ranted ne een orks as an artist, and his services at the Man- 
1d, gen (a strong base being present) into nitric ugher strata of the atmosphere are re 0 ny et T. ys hthtes . 

acid, the “ -ous ” acids into *-ic ” a the “ites” salts ferous than the lower, and contain less oxidisable mias- | chester Art Treasures Exhibition. The — are 

into “ -ates ” salts, the metallic sulphurets into sulphates.’ Matic matter than those which are nearer the surface of | on various topics, the first is called “ the Picture 


i. or dovtneye, leceatensousiy, sulphuretted, sele- the earth.” | Gallery,” wherein the subjects of the various pic- 
ure osphoretted, arseniuretted, and stibiuretted | r : . | ae . ; i : 
npdrogen, oxida thelt Constituent verte.” stibiuretted | We may conclude our notice of Dr. Pickford’s | tures mix themselves up in the mind of the ob 


an a demonstrated ozone to be one of the Valuable work with the remark that as burning | server, and the last is an “Ode to Fancy ” end- 

chemical antipodes and antidotes to all oxidable miasma- | sulphur sme ‘ oe 

tic and malarious gases and emanations disengaged from = sols o ? : ozone, and as the fumes of burning | ing, 2 

putrefying animal and vegctable substances, converting *™PUUr are held in gr eat esteem throughout the “So bright-eyed Fancy, winged and free, 
a a innocuous matter, and thus purifying and sus- world as a disinfectant, it may be that sulphur, Par a fair angel ane me play ; 

ing the entire salubrity of the atmosphere. In short, | which is a high electric, m i i y presence a8 & Sum to me, 

So hostile to organic miasmata, so incompatible with actually be oe en % gl mre) cominet ord Shall lighten many a weary day.” 

them, is ozone, that the presence of the latter enables us YP _— y electrifying positively z s aie +. 0 ae 
to affirm the absence of the former, and the healthiness of the oxygen of the air with which it comes in Florine; a Dramatic Poem,” by Alexanc 
pa ee oe is found. contact; and, at all events that the burning of | Kay (no publisher named), is sent to us as the 

$ u : “ : se ce ie A eee Y  Roeats 
qunneal atts vas be thn ponent lands sulphur w ould seem _to be one of the likeliest production of a working upholsterer, and if it were 
Ozone is found in abundance on the sea-coast, and on ™0des of imitating, in a small way, the nd | tried with reference to the few advantages p0s- 
mountains and elevated localities ; yet, in reality, it docs Operations of nature, by means of which she | Sessed by the writer, the difficulties under which 
tion, an tee aandee a be, 1 — _ozonifies the atmosphere, and disinfects and clears | it has been produced, would, doubtless, bring 
spheric strata depends on its destruction by miasmatic *W8Y all noxious matter. The power of electric credit to the author. But the world cares nothing 
emanations with which it has come in contact, and which | storms to “clear the air” is now so far explained | for this—it cares only for the result. The author 
Coy yt yp PrN | has evidently natural gifts, but lacks knowledge 
one capo octane ozone indicated by the! * It is remarkable, too, that ozone has been found to | of the poet’s art ; and . "tod himself says, — “ The 
sea-coast, at an elevation of 85 feet, be more abundant in north winds than ia south, and in 3 ys, 


Was 2°2, it amounted, inland, at the s elevati “ ; . 2. rank and file of wo unless well 
0°6; at 17 6 feet to 1°3; and at 255 feet coos. elevation, to west winds than in east ; and that, as above said, it also rds and sentences, t 


oO: te " » 
, e . abounds more by night than by day, and by winter than | disciplined, are but a rude, disordered rabble. 
. sr deetliashtens caaieed Ny hydrogen, is remarkable by summer. All this, if ensue. be oxygen pes itively elec- | The poem ‘contains some pre tty thoughts never: 
marked during the night than 4 o seca is more strongly trified, curiously corroborates the idea suggested in our theless——A tract titled “On the Reciprocal 
Pure ozone, perhaps on account of ite exalted oxidisi Sere ae Eaetne eee, 08» Sees oe power, bs Acti a f asian of Well 
powers, is a most powerful potsom, et ae a ising analogous to Pold ; the negative more analogous to keat | Action of Metals and the Constituents 


| and to the solar actinism. and River Waters; by Henry Medlock, Esq.” has 
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been printed in a separate form, from the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, in which the matter was pub- 

lished in January last, as the second of a series. 

It relates to the action of iron, and elicits the very 

important fact that a large surface of iron put 

into Thames water precipitates and withdraws all 

its putrescible or organic matter, while leaving 

scarcely a trace of the iron itself in the water. 

Mr. Medlock has found the form of wire to be the 

best or most convenient in using the iron, and we 

would suggest that the openly woven wire-webs 

used for invisible fencing and other purposes in 

gardens and poultry-houses might be used with 

advantage, as it would afford the easy means, ona 
small scale at least, of spreading a considerable 
surface of iron throughout the mass of the water 
to be defecated. First the water becomes muddy, 
and theu the precipitate settles to the bottom, 
leaving the water pure. Mr. Medlock speaks of 
iron also destroying the “poisonous gas,” 
sulphuretted hydrogen, in the water; and 
doubtless this, too, is an advantage; but it 
should be recollected that sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which is so poisonous if it enter the lungs 
through the air, is by no means so much so,—if 
poisonous at all, indeed,—when it merely enters 
the stomach as an impregnation of water. In 
fact, some of our medicinal and “ mineral waters,” 
as they are called, owe their well-known beneficial 
qualities to sulphuretted hydrogen, to which, also, 
they owe their nauseous taste. Mr. Medlock is 
further experimenting on the malarious gases 
which spontaneously escape from Thames and 
other water. “Sanitary Science; its Past and 
Present State ;” by Tindal Robertson, M.D. Edin- 
burgh, &. (Walton and Maberly, Paternoster- 
row), isa pamphlet published at the special request 
of the British Medical Association, before whom it 
had been previously delivered, at their request, by 
the author. Dr. Robertson here gives an interest- 

ing and curious sketch of the history of Sanitary 
Science from the time of Moses, downwards, and 
of the state of this science in various countries at 

the present time. With the hope expressed at 

the conclusion of the lecture we cordially concur :— 
“ All classes have been warned by the pestilence 

that the destroying angel has been amongst them. 

Had proper means been taken, many lives might 

have been saved, and much suffering prevented. 

Let us hope that all classes, thus warned, will unite 

to secure the great national object we should have 
in view,—that of raising up a healthy anda happy 
population. Science can have no higher aim; 
Government no loftier purpose ; philanthropy no 
holier pursuit.” Amongst publications now 
before us, we may allude to “The New Zealand 
Emigrant’s Bradshaw ” (Stanford, Charing-cross) ; 
“Questions on Subjects connected with the 
Marine Steam-engine, and Examination Papers, 

with Hints for their Solution; by T. J. Main, 

Mathematical Professor of the Royal Naval 

College, Portsmouth; and Thomas Brown, Chief 
Engineer, R.N. attached to the Royal Naval 
College” (Longman and Co.); and a “ Descrip- 

tion of a System of Railway Communication ; by 

G. W. Bancroft, Patentee ; with a few Observa- 

tions on the Working of such Systems in general” 

(Newell, Mile-end-road). With reference to the 

last of these, we may remark that for communi- 
cation between passengers and guards, and drivers, | 
there is no need of new inventions. The changes 

have already been rungonthe cord and tubesystems 

ad nauseam. What is mainly wanted towards the 

realization of some one or other of the hosts of 

patented and other inventions is good-will and in- | 
clination on the part of the railway authorities. | 
If their eyes could be made a little more patent 

to the necessity of looking to the public safety | 
and convenience in respect to the trim of trains | 
in transit, it would be well. 











Miscellanea, 


Deatu oF Dr. SNow.—The medical profession 
and all interested in sanitary reform have met | 
with a serious loss by the death of Dr. Snow, who | 
expired on the 16th inst. at the comparatively | 
early age of forty-six. Dr. Snow devoted great | 
attention to the investigation of cholera and | 
its causes, and pointed out the important fact 
that the drinking of impure water had much to | 
do with it. Next to Professor Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, too, the discoverer of chloroform, Dr. Snow | 
had, perhaps, more skill in the administration of | 
that entrancing agent than any one else in the | 
country, and was regularly consulted on the sub- 
ject by his English brethren of the medical pro- 
fession. At the moment he was about to reap a 
pecuniary reward for his labours he has been taken 
away. 





AccIDENTs.— While digging for the foundation| Socrery ror Improvine THE CoNDITION OF 
of the new Presbyterian chapel, in St. James’s-| THE LaBouRING CLAssEs.—The fourteenth annual 
parade, Bristol, last week, an adjoining house fell meeting of this society was held at the St. James’s 
in. Fortunately no one was injured. The | Hall, Piccadilly, on the 18th inst. for the purpose 
whole of the centre part of the ceiling of the | of receiving the report of the committee for the 
Stockport Court-house fell down after the magi-| past year. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. The 
strates retired, on the Monday before last. On! report congratulated the meeting on the progres- 
examination it was found that there were no proper | sive improvement of the society. The chief feature 
joints in the rafters for the support of the roof, and | was the purchase of Tindal’s-buildings, Gray’s- 
had the accident occurred a few minutes earlier, inn-lane (to which we long since drew attention), 
the consequences must have been serious. and which was now completely metamorphosed, 
Operations having been commenced by the Drain- and, by sacrificing the end house, a means was 
age Commissioners of Hull for lowering the Leeds- opened of thorough ventilation for the whole 
bridge, which crosses the Sutton drain between court. Disease was thus lessened, and the claims 
Sutton and Stoneferry, a labourer was in the act on the parish were greatly diminished in that 
of taking down the arch, when part of it suddenly locality. They had effected all the improvements 
gave way, and broke the scaffolding on which he for 1,200/. and, after all deductions, a net revenue 
was standing, precipitating him into the water, of five per cent. would be returned. The report 
and covering him with bricksand earth. Another concluded by asking the energetic co-operation of 
man had a very narrow escape by clinging to the the public in prosecuting their work. The cash 
projecting pole of another scaffolding. The injured statement showed the gross receipts to be 
man was speedily reseued. He had one arm broken 10,1634. 17s. 4d. and the expenses were 
in two places, an ankle bone broken, and some ribs 10,006/, Os. 11d. ; leaving cash at the bank and in 
fractured. On the same day, the son of this man, hand 157/. 16s. 5d. The abstract of the real pro- 
while taking the broken pieces of scaffolding out perty and its general liabilities showed the value 
of the water, was killed on the spot by the remain- of the property was 42,015/. 1s. 3d. and the 
ing portion of the arch falling upon him. A _ liabilities were 26,758/.; leaving a balance of 
coroner’s inquest has returned a verdict of acei- 15,257/. 1s. 3d. exclusive of the cash balance. 
dental death; but surely there was blameable The report was unanimously adopted, and other 
carelessness in removing the scaffolding before resolutions voted. 
pulling down the remainder of the arch. Since Netiey Hosprtan.—aA few days ago Mr. Tite 
the bursting of the embankment of the Preston asked the Secretary of State for War when the re- 
and Lancaster Canal, active operations have been port of the two commissioners on the hospital at 
in progress towards completing the repairs of the Netley would be laid on the table, and whether 
broken embankment at Salwick Moss, and the steps had been taken to suspend the works, or any 
works are now completed. part thereof. The hon. gentleman said he did 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGrEss.—The pro- not think there was any objection to the site of 
spectus has been issued of a Great India Submarine the hospital, but that some modification of its con- 
Telegraph Company, with a capital of 1,000,000/. struction might be desirable. Sir F. Smith hoped 
in 20/. shares. The proposal is to construct aline that this hospital would be erected as it was de- 
(on Mr. Allan’s patent) from Falmouth to Bombay, signed, upon the continuous plan, in order that we 
vid Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, and thence might have a fair opportunity of judging between 
by the Red Sea to Aden and Bombay. Mr. Allan that and the block system which was to be adopted 
contends that his system confers the advantage of at Aldershott. General Peel hoped that in ten 
an economy of 40 per cent. in the first cost ofcon- days or a fortnight he should be able to lay the 
struction, and of more than 50 per cent. in the reports referred to upon the table of the House, 
working, One immense advantage of such a line He believed that the scientific and medical men 
of route would be that continental espionage and who were sent down to Netley had reported in 
dependance on foreign officials would be at an end, favour of the site. As, however, alterations might 
the Falmouth and Malta portion of the line being be proposed in the construction, directions had 
substituted in place of the present continental been given to the officers in charge of the works 
route to Malta. The prospectus has also been to arrange with the contractors not to proceed 
issued of the Channel Islands Telegraph Company, with those portions which might hereafter require 
formed for the purpose of laying a submarine cable alteration, but at the same time to do nothing 
from Weymouth to Alderney, Jersey,andGuernsey. which should vitiate the contract. 

The capital is 30,000/. in 10/. shares, and the Barracks.—619,091/. is the sum which it is pro- 
Government have consented to give a guarantee posed to expend on barracks in the estimates of 
of 1,800/. per annum, or 6 per cent. for twenty-five 1858-59,against 522,715/. last year, and 1,012,500/. 
years. A contract has been concluded with Messrs. in the preceding one. For the erection of new 
Newall, who, for 25,000/. are to deliver the line in barracks this year 181,408/. are proposed, including 
complete working order by the end of next month 109,000/. for permanent barracks at Aldershott, 
at the latest. The Melbourne Argus (Victoria, and 41,000/. for new barracks at Gosport, Hants, 
in'Australia) says,—“ We are in correspondence, by During the last three years 26,801/. have been ex- 
the electric wire, with all our gold fields, and with pended for supplying water to barracks, 18,5377, 
all the principal towns in the interior. Our tele- for improving the drainage, 1,177/. on ventilation, 
graphic system has penetrated the northern colony 13,126/. for sanitary purposes connected with bar- 
of New South Wales, and reached the boundary of racks and hospitals, and 120,000/. for improve- 
South Australia. In the course of a few weeks ments to existing barracks (including provision of 
the submarine cable will place us in communication quarters for married sergeants and men). In the 
with the neighbouring island of Tasmania.” same three years, 1856-59, 602 officers and 12,441 
M. Krziz, formerly a captain of artillery in the men have been provided with quarters by new 
Austrian army, and now Colonel Instructor-in- barracks, exclusive of the Royal Hospital at Netley, 
Chief of Artillery in Persia, has established a line which, when completed, will accommodate 1,000 
of electric telegraph from the palace of the Shah patients. The total amount of money expended 
at Teheran to the Lulazar Garden, a distance of on new barracks in the twenty years ended April, 
1,110 métres beyond the city. The line is to be 1856, was 1,432,196/. and the accommodation pro- 
continued to Tabriz. vided was for 391 officers and 11,237 men. This 

OPENING OF THE Sotprers’ Davonters’ 18 exclusive of 722,174/. expended in 1854, 1855, 

Home py THE Prixck Consort.—On the 18th 2d 1856 for hutting accommodation for 2,100 


instant, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort | officers and 40,296 men. 

opened the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home at Hamp-| Mr. Forey’s Starve or Lorp HarpincE.— 
stead. There was a numerous attendance of From the interest with which all matters bearing 
persons interested in the success of the undertak- upon art are treated in your columns, may I beg 
ing. The buildings are placed in the midst of the publicity of the suggestion now under con- 
three or four acres of ground belonging to the insti- sideration, of obtaining by public subscription, for 
tution. They comprise a school-house and resi- London, a duplicate of that noble statue of Lord 
dence for the governors and pupil-teachers, and Hardinge by Mr. Foley. This work, commis- 
a residential portion, comprising a dining-hall, sioned for Calcutta, will immediately leave England, 
51 feet 6 inches by 27 feet 3 inches, and 21 feet becoming thereby lost to the arts of ae — 
high; a covered play-room, with matron’s rooms, Its qualities as an achievement of t - ighest 
store rooms, &c. on the ground floor. Stone stair- order, and the position its —* -— ers upon 
cases and passages communicate with two floors of the sculptor (whose fame is a y a 
dormitories, 10 feet high, each to hold about call for its erection in the metropo m R aay 
fourteen girls, with 400 cubic feet of air per poor in national eer 0 to lene 6 saat peice 
child, independent of ventilation. There are the very finest works of modern times, an — 
offices for industrial training, baths, and a de- more than deserves a place grog our ~ — 
tached infirmary, with covered communication art-treasures, if only to show to the wor 

with the Home. The whole of the works have capabilities of the English artist.—DeELTa. i 
been executed from the design and under the) *,* We urged this some time ago when first 
superintendence of Mr. Munt, the honorary archi- the model was completed, and hope to see it 
tect. | effected. 
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New Wine oF LICENSED VICTUALLERS 
AsyL_uM.—We learn from the newspapers that 
the Prince Consort laid the first stone of an addi- 
tion of fifteen houses to the Licensed Victuallers’ 


Tae Warrrineron Civs.— The provisional 
committee have arranged for the immediate com- 
pletion of the new buildings of the Whittington 
Club and Metropolitan Athenwum, Arundel-street, 
Strand, and a meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters has been held in one of the rooms of the 
new club-house, “for the purpose of inspecting 
the building, and to decide upon the time and 
mode of re-opening.” Mr. Alderman Mechi, who 
took the chair, informed them that 1,500/. were | 
required, not to be given to the club, but to be | 
invested; and if they found they could not get 
1,000 members at two guiicas a year, they had 
better at once let it at a profit rent. He then 
dwelt at some length on the merits of the insti- 
tution, contending that it had always been con- 
ducted in that spirit which met a great social 
want. 

Bevtrast Scroon or Art.—At a meeting held 
last week in Belfast, a resolution to close the PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC} 
School of Art, in consequence of lack of funds, | OFrrices.—The committee have been examining 
was passed unanimously. An account was given | witnesses, and have elicited an interesting body of 
of endeavours which had been made to obtain a| evidence. A paragraph in some of the papers to | 
grant from the Department of Art. A resolution | the effect that the Foreign Office is to be at once | 
was also passed to the effect that a committee be commenced, is, of course, erroneous. 
appointed to review the financial condition of the | Tue Porytrecunic Instirvution.—This Insti- | 
late School of Art, and to suggest such measures | tution was crowded on Wednesday evening last, 
as it might think expedient for the disposal of the | on the occasion of a benefit to Mr. J. H. Pepper, | 
casts, furniture, &c. of the school. Thanks were| who has ceased to be the lessee, much to the 
voted to Mr. Vance, their secretary, for his gra-| regret of all who have watched his efforts for seve- 
tuitous services to the committee during the last | ral years past to provide instructive entertainment 
two or three years. | for the public. Mr. Henry Leslie and his choir, 

Tue Swansea SEWERAGE.—Mr. May, the con- | and Mr. Albert Smith lent their efficient aid in| 
tractor for the sewerage of the lower portion of | the amusements of the evening. We sincerely | 
the town, is proceeding with the work. At the hope the public will not lose the advantages of 
last monthly meeting of the Local Board of Health | Mr. Pepper’s acquirements and ability, and that | 
Mr. E. M. Richards drew the attention of the | we may soon see him in a fresh and promising 
owners of property to the desirability of having’ field. 
the drains of their respective houses carried into| THe NortaAND AND KENSINGTON POTTERIES 
the main sewer, and observed that if such was| Inrants’ AND RaGGED Scnoors.—These schools 
done during the progress of the work, much ex-| have at length been erected, and on the 10th | 
pense would be saved, and the necessity of again inst. they were opened by the Earl of Shaftesbury, | 
opening the public roads obviated. Under the supported by a number of influential gentlemen. | 
Public Health Act compulsory power is given the The plot of ground upon which the schools are 
Board to compel all houses within 100 feet of a built, is situated in St. James’s-place, Prince’s- 
public sewer to have their drains carried intosuch road, contiguous to the Potteries, a locality still 
main sewer. offering a wide field of operation for such schools. | 

Fever Nurserres: Dust anoy!—Permit me The buildings have been erected from the designs 
to remind house owners and occupants that open of Mr. William Sim, of Dane’s-inn, Strand, the 
dust bins are a constant source of sickness. In too honorary architect. Mr. Cowland, of Notting- | 
many instances the fronts of houses are clean and hill, was the builder. The schools are calculated 
nicely painted, while the backyards are left in a to accommodate 450 children. The design is 
dirty state, the dustbins without covers, and over- plain but substantial. The total outlay, irrespec- 
flowing with steaming refuse. Do, Mr. Builder, tive of the fittings, will be about 650/, | 
again urge the parish authorities, and all who) Tue ALbert-sripGE.—The first tube of the 
care for their health, to carry out sanitary Albert-bridge, which is to connect the counties of 
measures in these hidden corners, which have Devon and Cornwall, has been lifted to its re- 
already, since the hot weather, secured some quired height. The tube weighs between 2,000 
victims in apparently clean districts. —Dvusrman. and 3,000 tons, and its centre is about 230 feet 

INTRAMURAL Burtats.—Thanks for your ar- above the bed of the river. 
ticle on this subject. The question is, however, the eastern side is rapidly progressing. | 
far from settled, and must be again dragged up ad = Errects oF ILLUMINATING MATERIALS IN| 
nauseam. Lord Palmerston’s government played ViTtatinG THE ATk.—It has been found by expe- 
with it, and scarcely touched the surface. An Act riment, it is said, that lights of the same intensity | 
should at once be framed prohibiting under the from different substances take different periods to | 
severest penalties the burying in vaults under vitiate the same quantity of air, by converting it | 
churches, or in connection with churches, and a into carbonic acid. Rape oil, 71 minutes; olive | 
convenient receptacle or tomb should be built in oil, 72; Russian tallow, 75; common tallow, 76; | 
proximity to the church for existing coffins and sperm oil, 76; stearic acid, 77; wax candles, 79 ; | 
remains at present mouldering away under our spermaceti candles, 83; common coal gas, 98 ; | 
principal churches, The metropolitan grave-yards cannel coal gas, 152. | 
should be finally closed and planted, and no grave- LiIcHFIeELD Towrr.—I thank your correspond- 
yard allowed to be formed within a radius of thirty ent for his correction concerning the bells at 
miles of St. Paul’s cathedral. The Cemetery Acts Lichfield. I was informed, when there, that there | 
should be overhauled, and an express stipulation were ten bells in the middle tower, besides the | 
and provision against overcrowding. In some ce- “ Angelus;” and noticing the six ropes under the 
meferies I could name they pack very closely. south-west tower, concluded there were two peals, 
Compensation should be awarded to freeholders of as at Lincoln.(?) There is less excuse than I 
their vaults and those purchased by the respective thought there was for blocking up the tower. 
parishes.—A METROPOLITAN SURVEYOR. With regard to clocks :—if they must be placed in 

Roya Instrrvre oF Bririsn Arcurtrects.— the same tower with bells that are rung, it would | 
The last meeting of the present session was held be perhaps better if they could be made with | 
on Monday, the 14th inst. Mr. J. J. Scoles, vice- “governors,” to regulate the motion instead of 
president, in the chair, when the discussion on the Pendulums. I have seen small clocks with go- 
Rev. R. Burgess’s paper on Egyptian Obelisks, Vernors : could not church clocks be similarly | 
printed in our present number, was resumed. A constructed ?—S. 
paper “On the Use of Chestnut in Old Buildings,”| Rarnway-carrtaGE UMpRELLA-sTANDs.—I am | 

was afterwards read. a daily traveller by railway. In wet seasons, 
Bit J Costeuaiiian «ieee ae Sron- some six or eight individuals get into a carriage 
nor re one ns teen iy tem with drenched umbrellas, and are much puzzled 
ete teen ch rary tbaiaets 2 appa- as to their disposal. They must either hold them 
he & talé OF CAMMY eos tha Wrens viene or lay them at the foot of the carriage. Can no 
tain tadhies ios i ical - er Dock stand, to open with the door or otherwise, be 
basket in the wood-t aan y paper in a constructed ? Sitting in wet weather in damp 

d of ee shop of Mr. Beale, | clothes, with exceedingly moist neighbours on 
pe ‘nats repr lhe — A third, each side, and dripping umbrellas to hold at one’s 
Datnend Antenne.” KR ‘the aon worn — oe knee, or lay at one’s feet, is bad enough for male 
supp es Gay hed be peedily passengers, but in the case of ladies becomes a 

ressed. J en one of the hottest “railway grievance.” Some improvement of the 


coi in Hull (as well as in London), for many same kind is much needed in omnibuses and cabs. 
; | —SPEs 
; 


23rd. Mr. C. B. Arding is the architect ; Mr. 
J. Morter, the builder. Judging from a pub- 
lished lithograph, the edifice will have a very one- 
sided aspect. 

New Preric Orrices, MELBournE.—We are 
told that the Royal Commissioners have awarded 
the first premium of 300/. for the design made by 
Mr. Ralph Wilson, late of Bath, brother of Myr. 
James Wilson, architect. Sixty designs from 
various architects, comprising 345 separate draw- 
ings, were submitted in competition. The build-| 
ings are to be on a very extensive and grand scale, 
and will vie with the public buildings of this 
country. 











Asylum, in the Kent-road, on Wednesday, the | 


Perry os naeee Nene eraswavuewes £5,580 0 0 
Fe ee ee ree 5,520 0 0 
j Brewster.......20eeee. seseeee 5,438 0 6 
ML Sas b So 036 hs USbn RW ER Gn tee - 5,377 0 6 
Wood and Son........... eocce 5,287 0 O 
Read and Son ...... Cacvoaccse 8,017 @ & 
Set WO ON ovess xtensnecs e» 4,970 0 @ 
NON ha 25/008 650-0354 Ae Ech eh - 4,937 0 90 


The other tube for Schools, Walham-green. 


| TENDERS. = 


For rebuilding the Royal Pavilion Theatre, Whi 
road. Mr. G. H. Simmonds, architect :— pups 


_The building is 114 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 40 feet 
high, inside measure. 


For building a house at Teddington. Mr, 


Willi 
Mumford, architect :— iam 
PEORVONOT. 6 ca ckiceanenes sane eee £1,810 0 6 
i: a cbnewee 4 1,815 0 06 
Cliff and Marshall ..... AP 1,800 0 0 
MO isscsiswavas kbenae enh 1,755 0 0 
SOOOEN ve wecews Gv ides CRSSAW CEOS 1,608 0 06 
UO os ccewis. vies eresene aco 2808 80 6 
a cis enae wane esis > $e 6 e 
Adamson and Son ........... - 1,605 0 0 
oe ee seove. hee 6-6 
IG ccc kae swansea nase bone 1,650 0 0 
RE ban we mean 00 6Onewneens 1,637 0 0 
McLennan and Bird ...,...... 1,574 0 0 
PENS edad scakaetecex jagae Se OO 
ER eT iknwees 1,550 0 0 
DE ick a eaiaceehiwa wave a - 1,495 6 0 
SEE ee Eee Pree 1,308 9 0 
eee eee Svevee 1,295 0 0 


For the erection of a parsonage house and offices at 


Stockingford, near Nuneaton. Mr. Robert Jennings, 
architect, Atherstone :— 
Harrison and Hill ..........-..€1,450 0 0 
Haddon aud Merideth ........ 1,440 0 0 
Thomas and George Harrold .. 1,335 0 0 
SES eee err ee 1,265 0 0 
T. and S. Orchard ..... weaves 1,225 0 0 
LB Serre rrr ee 1,214 0 0 
Aa ees eevegne 1,200 0 0 
Wi tee J, FOS, 6inssicvicsnces 1,144 0 0 


For the erection of dwelling-house and stables, Ancrley, 
for Mr. Paul Margetson. Mr. Geo. Elkington, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


SOOO 6 5 ee cise sds eacbas . £1,190 0 0 
ae Savas oe wees 1,169 0 0 
NN i uKds cv addaneawsoonses 1,160 0 0 


For four additional almshouses, at Bow, Middlesex, for 
the Drapers’ Company. Mr. Herbert Williams, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. James Dudley :— 


Winsland and Holland ..........1,060 0 0 
TORRE ORG BOUG. si ccs ivccnsiices 971 0 0 
PR Chis Genk Ss 5 5R4 PeKa Dae hh koe 912 0 G 


Ashby and Homer (accepted).... 935 0 0 


For a gas-holder and fittings for the County Lunatic 


Asylum at Sedgefield :— 


Henry Watson, Newcastle ...... £345 0 0 
Archibald Neill, Sedgefield ....-. 790 0 0 
Holmes and Co. Huddersfield.... 725 0 0 
Humble, Houghton-le-Spring.... 656 5 2 
J. H. and J. H. Little, Newcastle 588 0 0 
Reanton, VOOR os scctssveivcsce” S75 OO 
Heron, Durham ....0..00.c0006 560 0 0 
Hebron, Newcastle (accepted) .. 557 6 3 


For additions and alterations, St. John’s National 
Mr. A. Moseley, architect :— 


Ritts, Walham-green..........++ #636 10 0 
Todd, Cheleete.oscisscecee veienex: Bean S 
Dawson, Fulham....... siiasiiee nS 
Pe eryer rere rrr yi y 677 0 0 
Bird and Co. Regent’s-park..... - 663 0 0 
DOB fs iniateun asibsnae on Serer es, a 
W. Strong, Wandsworth........ 615 16 0 
Bray, Hammersmith ........-+++ 599 0 0 
Chandler, Hammersmith.......- 595 0 0 
Adamson and Son, Putney...... 587 0 0 
Webster, Hammersmith ....... —:: 
Moore, Bayswater......++-+0+++ 530 0 O 


For building house and offices on the Thorpe-road, near 
Peterborough. Mr. Edward Browning, architect, Stam- 


ford :— 





esa aa Additional for ashlar 
front, instead of 
white face bricks. 





Bradshaw.........|€3,144 0 0 £300 0 0 
BEE cksksvcsctest Bee 8 Oy 350 0 0 
RaGGle 00s cveees] 2,950 0 0 350 0 0 
Wilson (accepted)! 2,780 0 0 185 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. W. (take advice on the spot, where the words of the agreement 
may be seen).—W. L. (in Transactions of Manchester Statistical So- 


| ciety. Other Report at Hansard’s).—J. H.—S.—R. J.— Mr. o—J.W.H, 


(the suggestion has been made by others).—8. R.—M. J. L.—J. H.— 
W. D. M—H. N.—An Architect.—Mr. R.—F. C. P.—J, C—C. H. D 
—A. B. H. (thanks), 

“ Books AND ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses, 


————<. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“TP\HE BUILDER.”—Wanted, the Num- 


bers for January 17, 24, and 31, 1857.—Apply at the Office of 
“The Builder.” . ee 


et 





: ——$—$—$—$—— 
PUPIL. —An ARCHITECT is desirous of 
: obtaining a respectable Young Man as PUPIL for three or five 
= premium required.—Address by letter to J. W. J.7, Dane's 

inn, Strand. 


N ASSISTANT REQUIRED in 

SURVEYOR'S OFFICE, thoroughly competent at abstracting 

all kinds of work, and writing bills in proper form. Also, an OFF fe * 

BOY REQUIRED.— Address, in either case, stating salary and refer 
ences, to M. F, Mr, Hathaway's, Newsagent, Royal Exchange. 
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7 ea] 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.— An 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to prepare 
perspective, finished, working, and detail drawings, specifications, take 
out quantities, measure artificers’ work, &c. is desirous of rendering 
temporary ASSISTANCE to Architects, either at their own Offices, or 
his Chambers, — Address R. B. 43, Southampton- row, Russell-square, 





ELL-HANGERS. 
THORO Ue G H, PRACTICAL BELL- 


HANGER WANTED. None need apply unless they can give 
a goed reference as to their practicability and integrity.— Address, by 
letter, to Mr. PARKES, 17, London-street, Paddington, stating where 
they have completed bell-works that may be viewed. 


ONGTON GAS COMPANY (Limited). 


GAS ENGINEER WANTED, for the Construction of Gas 
Works at Longton Potteries. References, with terms and testi- 
monials, to be sent to G. L. ROBINSON, Solicitor, Longton, on or 
before the 30th of JUNE, instant. 


ILE-END OLD TOWN.—The Vestry of 


the Hamlet of Mile-end Old Town, in the County of Middle- 
sex, will meet at the Town House, Mile-end-road, on WEDNESDAY 
evening, the 7th day of JULY next, at SEVEN o'clock, to appoint a 
SURVEYOR to the Vestry, under the provision of the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act, 1855. » 2001. ong annum. Security re- 
quired for 250%. A ti from didat panied with testi- 
monials, and addressed to the Chairman of the. Vestry, must be for- 
warded to this Office, by THREE o’clock in the afternoon of WED- 
NESDAY, the 7th ane ay Any further information may be 

ined on app tion at 
THOMAS PRICE, Clerk to the Vestry. 
Town House, Mile-end-road, June 24th, 1858, 


+ 

O GENERAL FOREMEN.—WANTED, 

a thoroughly practical GENERAL WALKING FOREMAN and 

MANAGER ; by trade a Joiner, experienced in repairs and alterations, 

ag well as new buildings.—Apply, personally, on MONDAY or TUES- 

DAY EVENINGS, between the hours of SIX and NINE o’clock, to 
Messrs. PATRICK and SON, Builders, Westminster-road 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


W ANTED, by a young Man, aged 21, a 
SITUATION as MPROVER.—Address, A. C. 72, Freeschool- 
street, Horsleydown, 8.E. 


PARTIAL OCCUPATION, 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a Person 


acquainted with the duties required in office and yard, and 

oe some time — day unemployed which he can devote to the above 

ag dg week. References and security required.— 

Apply personally to BALL and STEARMAN, next the Breck- 

Arms, Camden-road Villas, on TUESDAY, 29th inst. between the 
houm of SIX and NINE p 























TO BUILDERS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION to DRIV Ean ENGINE (either high or low pressure). Is 

competent to do all repairs, and well acquainted with fixing steam or 

— — works. — Address, F. B, 3, George’s-cottages, Holloway, 
ondon. 


WAN ‘TED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, 
JOINERS, &c. ; is an efficient stairease hand, and has a good practical 
knowledge of all kind of joiners’ work. No objection to the country. 
Aged 36.— Address, A. O. Office of “ The Builder, a 


TO PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


SITU ATION in the above line, where he <- have an oppor- 
tunity of improving himself.—Address, E. N. 1, Winchester- place, 
Kentish-town, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
Wan NTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 


able, eneiionsil person, as CLERK ao FOREMAN, to take 
the management of a Brickfield or Tile Mauufactory. Has a thorough 
practical knowledge of the business in all its branches—white facing 
bricks, pipes, tiles, &c. First-rate reference will be given.—Address, 
w. A. Mr. Moore's, 108, Lower-marsh, Lambeth, Surrey. 





Ss TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 


just finished his apprenticeship, EMPLOYMENT for twelve 
months, where he could have experience at good work. Wages, 24s. 
per week.— Address, B. 108, Mount- street, Berkeley- -sjuare, W. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a practical PLUMBER, 

EMPLOY MENT’ Can take charge of work. Locality no 
object. References given.—Address, T. MILLS, Messrs. Clark’s, Lead 
Works, Reading, Berks. 








TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


active, suber, industrious FOREMAN of BRIC KL AYERS, 
aged 36, thoroughly acquainted with drawings. Has had considerable 
experience in moulded brick dressings, Unexceptionable references. 
ee ae W. X. 46, Lillington-street, Vauxhall- 
road, 8.W 





a! TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

4 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
| in his 19th year, whose character will bear strict investiga- 
| tion, a SITUATION as an IMPROVER in the above line. He has 
been in the trade 2} years, part of which time he has served as an in- 
door apprentice.—Address, A. D. Key’s, Bookseller, Stationer, and 
News Agent, Westbourne-place, Paddington. 





GLASS PAINTERS. 


ANTED, 2 good FIGURE PAINTER, 


&c.—For feather particulars, apply to JOHN SCOTT, Glass 
Stainer, &c. Carlisle. 





0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
ANTED, an APPRENTICE to the 


ORNAMENTAL WOOD CARVING business, in or out door. 
Premium required.—Address, J. G. 216, High-street, Hoxton, N. 


EMEN OF PAINTERS. 


ANTED, a a thoroughly competent, active 
Person, whe has had considerable experience in interior 
decoration. — Address, stating particulars, age, and salary required, to 
Z. Y. Office of ‘The Builder.” No anonymous communications will 
be attended to. 








TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT, 


competent to make out fair, washing, and detail drawings ; to 

— out quantities and make and colour perspectives.— —Reference as 

character and ae —_— —Address, stating salary, to J. M. 
Post -office, Tonbridge, Ki 


7 re) nl 
‘ ) accus- 
ANTED, a BUILDER’S CLERK, accus 
tomed to estimating and measuring, who possesses a 
knowledge of the management of works.—Apply by letter, stating 
references, and salary required, to A. B. Messrs. Field and Co. No. &, 
Fleet-street, F.C. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a Practical Hand, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, or good THREE-BRANCH 

HAND. Satisfactory reference as to ability, honesty, sobriety, &c. 

from his last employer. ~— Ad J. Q. 6, Allsop-mews, Dorset- 
square, N.W, 








TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 


Wea by a Young Man, aged 17, a 


SITUATION, as JUNIOR CLERK, in me Civil Engineer's, 
Architect's, or Surveyors Office. Understands land surveying, 
mechanics, and is a good mathematician and draughtsman. Unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and qualifications can be given. 
Address, H. E 8. the Goat Inn, Ponder’ s-end, Middlesex. 


NOTICE TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Wa ANTED, a CONSTANT JOB, by a 

Young a, as THREE-BRANCH HAND, who understands 
plumbing, ‘painting, glazing, and gas-fitting. Good reference. 
Wages 27s, per week.— Direct to G. C. care of Mr. Billett, 4, Bromel’s- 
buildings, Bromel’s-road, Clapham, 8. 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


WORKS (or otherwise), by a Young Man of practical abilities. 
Understands measuring, and is quick at accounts. Good references. 
Salary moderate, —Address, B, A. 14, De Beauvoir-crescent, South- 
gate-r “road, N N.E. 


TO CARPENTERS ‘AND BUILDERS, 


WAS ‘TED, by a Young Man, aged 223, who 


has wectend over five years as above, a SITU ATION. As 
improvement is the object sought, moderate wages will be accepted. 
Address, H. B. 1, Meard’s-court, Soho-square, London. 





TO CARPENTERS. 


\ ANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH 


Address, stating terms, to M. C. 15, Coldbath-square, W.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


in the peat 2 Line. A moderate premium will be given.— 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBRRS, PAINTERS, &c. 


\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Three- 


branch Hand. — Address, A. F. Office of “ "The “Builder. » 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, after the 
14th of JU ty, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. Salary mode- 
—_ Can seg prepare perspective and working drawings, take 
tities, &c. work, and is a neat draughtsman and 
pe Ba ~ grey > Ted A. Z. 5, High street, Guildford. 


ANTED, by a Mechanical Labourer or 

Handy Men, » detvasnon, Has a thorough knowledge of 

fixing pipes, for gas, steam, and hot water, coppersmithing and stove- 

fitting. Can make himself generally useful in general repair of 

houses, &c.—Address, J. A. 1, Rhoadeswell-road, two doors from the 
Crown, Limehouse, E. 











UILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


TO B 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Respect- 
able Young Man, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 
ks a thorough and is tent in measuring or estimating 
for work. Good testimonials given. —Address, P.P. No, 2, King-street, 
Covent-garden. 


ANTED, a Married Man, aged 31, 
a masons Lt sin} = had experience in the 
timber trade, an d with hitectural drawing, 
measuring of San oa ‘&c. Can produce satisfactory testi- 
monials of character and ability. —Address, Z. X. Y. 26, Barnsbury- 
grove, Islington, N. 


TO LIME, TILE, BRICK, AND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, 28 years of 

age, a SITUA ON as BOOK-KEEPER, or COLLECTOR. 

Has been accustomed tv the above trades for nine years, and can give 

satisfactory references as to ability, integrity. &c. No objection to the 

country.—Address (pre-paid), Y. Z. X. 13, Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn- 
road, W.C. 

















TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a CONSTANT 
SITU ATION as PLUMBER and GASPITTER. No objection 
to fill up his time with ti No to town or country.— 
a» » os. BE, Rochester-place, South Lambeth New-road. 








ANTED, by a thoroughly pra ractical Man, 
a SITUATION as MANAGER for a NTRACTOR ; or as 
inspector on a railway. U: ds building in all its branches. Has 
for many years had the direction of railway works: namely, station 
and bri building, construction of permanent way, &c. No a 
to go to the colonies. Can have first-rate testimonials.— Address, E. 
Messrs. Phillips and Brett, New Dock Saw-mills, aan 
Swansea, Glamorganshire. 





URVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION in either of the above offices. Has had five years’ experi- 
ence. References given. N.B. Country not i me to, — Address, 
UNUS, No. 2, Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, W. 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, JOINERS, &c. 
ume by a steady, active Young Man, 


a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or otherwise, in a JOBBING 
SHOP.— Address, F. T. T. Mr. Frost, Oilman, 31, Upper Lisson-street, 
Lisson- “grove, N. w. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN. He pos- 
sesses a thorough practical knowledge of building in all its branches, 
is a fair draughtsman, can take out quantities, and estimate with 
accuracy and despatch. Five years’ reference from a London Con- 
tractor.—Address, W. M. care of Mr. Johnson, Surveyor, &c. Higham- 
ferrers, Northamptonshire.—Jnne 24, 1858. 





TO JOBBING BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
. . 2 . <) Ty 
HE Advertiser, aged 23, requires a SITU A- 
TION. Is a good jobbing hand, can keep accounts, and assist 
in measuring work and making estimates. Wages not so much an 
object as a permanent situation. — Address, T. L. Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 





HE Advertiser, an experienced Ornamental 

Designer and Modeller, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in Lon- 

don, as Drawing Clerk, or Draughtsman and Modeller.—Apply to 
8. S. D. 74, Bayham-street, Camden-town, N.W. 


O CARPENTERS and BUILDERS.— 


The Parents of a well-educated YOUTH, aged 15, are desirous 
of an IN-DOOR APPRENTICEHIP for him, in a respectable family, 
where his domestic comforts would be attended to, and where he 
would have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
above business, including the drawing of plans, &c.—Address, 
Post-office, Wantage. 








TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
° * 7~AT 
HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as MANAGER to a large Firm, or to act as Principal 
Agent on a heavy work, in town or country. Has had great experi- 
ence in the same capacity, and can give any amount of reference.— 
Address, H. F. Office of “ The Builder.” 


HE Advertiser wishes a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. He is a good DRAUGHTSMAN, and is well acquainted 
with the routine of an Architect's Office, and can produce the highest 
certificate from his late employer. As employment is . chief object, 
a smal] progressive salary is all he expects.—Address, E. F. Office of 
“The Builder.” 








TO TOWN TRAVELLERS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with 
a Gentleman having a connection amongst Architects and 
Builders, to SELL on COMMISSION an ARTICLE that is coming into 
general use. To save trouble, none need apply but such as can give 
bl and security if required.—Address, COM- 

MERC. LAL, care of Hunt and Co, Stationers, High-street, Bow, E 








TONE-MASON and LETTER-CUTTER. 


An active and intelligent OPERATIVE is DESIRED by a large 
establishment, who are much engaged in the execution of cemetery 
memorials, and ornamental work generally. One accustomed to the 
usual routine of country work, especially fixing and first-rate letter 
— will be preferred.—Address, SECRETARY, Office of “‘ The 

uilder.” 


PRACTICAL MAN is anxious to obtain 


an ENGAGEMENT in Town or Country, as CLERK of WORKS, 
Foreman, Bailiff, Steward, or any similar capacity, in which he could 
make himself useful. He requires but a moderate salary, and can 
give good reference.— Address, E. G. F. 19, Catherine-street, Barnsbury- 
road, Islington, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS, 
a T, ~ wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, C. B. 30, Fore- 





) CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
GEN TLEMAN, with first-class testimo- 
nials, and eight years’ cuettenen as an architect in one of the 
best London Offices, wishes an ENGAGEMENT with a Civil Engineer. 
As the advertiser's object is to see some engineering practice previous 
to going abroad, a small salary only required.— Address, ARCHITEC- 
TUs, Post-offic ey Vi igo- street, Regent- “street, London, W. 


> ARCHITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN, with first-class testimo- 


nials, who holds the Scans Medallion of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, and has been en, 1 in one of the leading London 
firms during the last ten years, wis an ENGAGEMENT. Capable 
of taking the management of an office if required.—Address, FIDES, 
a, 11, Calthorpe-s “street, London, WwW. Cc. 

TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

S CLERK in an OFFICE, or on the 
WORKS, a business-like Young Man, aged 26, with a good 
knowledge of the building trade, quick at measuring, drawing, and 
accounts, and fully acquainted with artisans’ work, would be willing 
to accept a TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of the WORKS. 
Good testimonials as to ability, &c. No objection to the country.— 
Address, X. Y. Z. 1, Leaverian Cottages, Commercial-road, Peckham, 8.E. 








TO FOUNDERS. 


A SITUATION WANTED by a first-rate 


DESIGNER, MODELLER, and CHASER. References and 
specimens offered.— A. C. 18, Foley-place, Langham-street, London. 


TO BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS 


A RESPECTABLE PRACTICAL BRICK- 

LAYER is in want of a SITUATION, constant or by the job. 
Satisfactory reference can be given. Salary not an object.—-Direct, 
P. F. Post-office, No. 141, Bethnal-green-road, Bethnal-green, London. 


“TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


ERS. 
N_ experienced and _ confidential AC- 
cou NTANT, MEASU RER, ee any fully acquainted 
with the buildi , is btaining EMPLOYMENT 
two or three days in the week. MAN cd 
references will be given.—Apply, by letter Lat ay — W. H.R. at 
Mr. Miller's, Stationer, No. 6, Bridge-road, Lambeth, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ear? AG * Q 
A N ASSISTANT, aged 25, is DISEN- 
GAGED. Can desicn, draw perspective, take out quantities, 
measure up work, &c. Terms, 30s. per week. London only.— Address, 
D. 37, New Gloucester-street, Hoxton, N. 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 

7 v » h4 
GENTLEMAN of long and _ practical 
experience in estimating, ne and in building matters 


generally, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT, provided it be a liberal and 
progressive one.—Address to A. A. R. Office of “The Builder.” 


























TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 
of WORKS will be OPEN to a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a fort- 

night from the present time. Can give unexceptionable references 
from his different employers for the last fifteen years. A cood 
draughtsman, &c. — Address, G. E. Mr. Stone, Bookseller, High-street, 
Banbury, Oxon. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


N Efficient ASSISTANT. ‘wishes for a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, either temporary or permanent. Is thoroughly 
versed in office and out-door practice; is a first-rate draughtsman, 
and practically acquainted with building matters. Terms moderate. 

—Address, 8. W. 278, High Holborn. 


e N ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 24 years 


of age, writes a good hand, well acquai 
drawing, who for the last seven years has been eoana in the ould 
ing trade, and has a general knowl of all branches, desires a 
SITUATION as ASSISTANT to an Architect, Surveyor, Builder, or 
Contractor. Salary moderate. — Address, C. B. Office of “The 
Builder.” 











A® WORKING SHOP FOREMAN, or 


otherwise, the Advertiser, a Young Man of steady and sober 
habits, who isa good joiner ; can make out working may a = 
take the charge of a job. Good given.—Address, A. 
Post-office, Croydon, Surrey. 


YOUTH, aged 16, who has had considerable 

experience a Drawing tr Designing Gothic Ornament, is 

desirous ef an ENGAGEMENT with an hitect or art cturer. 
Terms moderate.— Address, J. D. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SURVEYORS. 


N experienced general DRAUGHTSMAN 


and 7. aime Artist is desirous of EMPLOYMENT with 
either of the above. Was five years principal draughtsman in the 
office of one of the first engineers in the kingdom. Plans and sections 
for ships’ lines designed and drawn.—Address, C. G. A. 6, Grafton- 
street East, Tottenhana-court- 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND ARCHITECTS. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MAN, 


aged 30, who has had considerable experience in the super 
Sinhens of works, taking out quantities, measuring, and esti- 
mating, and who has first-class rrr ay wishes for an ENGAGE- 
MENT, at home or abroad.—A Me A Z. No. 1, Great Ormond- 
street, London, W.C. 























‘0 ARCHITEC 

N ASSISTANT is open n to an ENGAGE- 
MENT which would require a practical knowledge of the 
profession. He is a ready designer, skilful in construction and orna- 
mentation, a good draughtsman (geometrical or perspective}, can 
undertake ifications, q or use the theodolite and level.— 
Address, D. P. R. care of Mesars. Davis and Co. Advertising Agents, 

1, Finch-lane, Cornhill, City. 


USIN ESS.—A PARTNER is WANTED, 

a respectable and faye peowipe a b : i a . 

th me building trade, capable of great extension an ine 

vine rate connection. A Youth, of business habits, might be re- 

ceived with prospective a Capital required, 1,0002. to 3,0007. 
Address, X. Y. Z. care of Mr. H. Adams, 9, Parliament-street, 5.W. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Hargraue 
Park Estate, Upper Holloway. — Trustees of this highly 
ooo FREEHOLD PROPERTY are to entertain offers for 
he SALE or LEASE of BUILDING P: on liberal terms. Houses 
built on adjacent a th ready tenants and ~< 
chasers.—For particulars to R. L. ROUMIEU, Esq. 10, 
caster-place, Strand ; or to . A, HANROTT, Esq. 36, Souihempton- 
row, Russell-square. 
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ITY of LONDON. — Freehold Ground | }\ ETROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET.— 


_ Do! ione Sewers of the City of London, LAND TO BE LET on BUILDING LEASES.—The Market 
Si eT oulldball of the eubd Clty, on TUESDAY, the 6th of Lmprovement Committee will meet, at Guildhall, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY next, at TWELVE o'clock at Noon precisely, to SELL by | the 7th of Jt LY next,at ONE o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to 
TENDER certain FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, on Premises let on | receive TENDERS from parties willing to take BUILDING LEASES, 
leases, having about eighty years to run, situate in Chancery-lane, | for Eighty Years, of GROUND at the north-west portion of the 
Fetter-lane, and Philpot-lane ; particulars of which may be had on | Metropolitan Cattle Market at Islington, with frontage in Maiden- 
application at this Office. Tenders for the said Ground Rents must be | lane.—Particulars and plans can be inspected at the Architect's Office, 
sent in, sealed, addressed to the undersigned, before TWELVE o'clock | at Guildhall. MEREWETHER. 
on the said 6th of JULY ; but the Commissioners do not bind them- | nS 


Y » Tenc pli i, less th be deemed <- sas ' i 
selves to accept any Tender Seer DAW. Principal (lork, | UILDING GROUND at BROMLEY, 





eligible. 
wers Office, Guildhall, May 26, 1858. : 
nt 3 ‘ 7 | BUYING the FREEHOLD.—The estate is within five minutes’ walk 








- REEHOI D I A ND for SALE at Sutton, of two stations on the Mid-Kent Railway, which will open on the Ist | 
ve) 4 ak = dbde 


2 of June, and will give access to the London-bridge Terminus and the 
near Carshalton, five minutes’ walk from the Croydon and Epsom West End. It commands an extensive view of the beautiful district 
Railway, SEVERAL ELIGIBLE SITES, at 1. per foot frontage, land- | of Mid-Kent, has a dry and gravelly soil, and is acknowledged to be | 
tax redeemed, conveyance deeds free, The situation is healthy, the | one of the most healthy and salubrious spots near London. There is | 
soil dry and good, and commands a view of the Crystal Palace—Apply | a creat and increasing demand for first-class residences in this locality. 
to Mr. GEORGE KING, Sutton, Surrey. The ground-landlord will advance all the materials (except timber) | 
Co 2 See required for the construction of the houses, Cost of agreement, 2U. ; 











| 


KENT, TO LET on LEASE, for 99 years, with the option of | ARCHIBALD HOLDEN, Decorator and Contractor, 





7 . 
us Proprietor of large Estates in Dorset- 
B_ hire, having discovered some very valuable CLAYS, will be le 
send ples to any hants wishing to treat for the same. peg 
clays are close to the South-Western Railway. i 
WATERS, Land Agent, Saint Giles's, Salisbury. 





ese 
—Apply to Mr, R. g, 





ey 


JAPER- HANGINGS. — None so Cheap as 
DU at 0, OXFORD-STREET. Observe !—Satin payers wy 2S 
yard; Gold ditto, 3d.; neat Bed-room ditto, 5d. per plese, atl. per 


Window-glass Warehouse, 39, North-row, North daltpaeen= 





PAEFER HANGIN GS.— The CHEAPEST 


4 HOUSE in London for every description of P Rk ; 

INGS is CROSS'S) WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, “ay ANG 
PORTLAND-STREET, Oxford-street, where you can select fron, ae 
LARGEST and MOST EXTENSIVE Assortment in the Kingdc “4 
THIRTY PER CENT. CHEAPER than any other house in the tram’ 
Builders, Decorators, Dealers, and large consumers, will do well ‘se 
visit this establishment. ~ 





YTORWOOD, within three minutes of the ditto tease, 57.; ditto conveyance, 5. ; exclusive of stamps.—Apply to | 
Station to London-bridge and West-end.—GROUND TO BE 
LET, for building Villas, from 507. to 100/. per annum, which are in 
great request. There is not a house on the estate unlet, while appli- ARPENTERY CO MPAN Y.—A large 
cations are daily made for residences. Private gentlemen requiring FREEHOLD ESTATE, belongi " fauna 
eam nail . 7 ; REE a slonging to this Company, situate at 
lange plots eng? go them. Advances mate .— Apply to W. F. LOW, STRATFORD, near the railway station, and suitable for manufactories 
Esq. Solicitor, 67, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square. and workshops, TO BE LET, for a long term, either in large or gmail 
“ we i ~~ | plots. The property is exonerated from land-tax and tithe.—For par- | 
O CEMENT and PLASTER MANL - ticulars apply to Mr E. B. JUPP, Clerk's Office, Carpenters’-hall, 
FACTURERS, POTTERS, &c.— TO BE SOLD or LET, with 1ondon-wall. 
immediate possession, the whole of the valuable PLANT and MA- ms . we 
CHINERY known as “ BLASHFIELD'S CEMENT and TERRA TIYO LET, EXHIBITION GALLERIES of 
COEDS WORKR,” situate of Millwall, Isle of Days (nenaiy onpedte the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Susfolk-street, Pall Mall 
the East Country Docks). The works have a river frontage of 180 East TO LET, early in October, after the close of the Society’s Exhi- 
feet, and a depth of 480 feet, with a back frontage to the West bition, until the end of February next, the extensive Galleries in 
Ferry-road, The quay has a depth of water in front of 9 feet at guerolkstreet, Pall Mall East, comprising five rooms and council 
ordinary tides, upon which isa crane, worked by steam, capable of room, &c.—The principal room is 60 feet by 40 feet, and about 30 feet 
lifting and landing half a ton in one minute from shipping or craft. high, and is considered the best lighted room in London, either by 
The cement and plaster works consist of two Roman cement and two day or night, for Exhibitions of Art, Lectures, or the Soirées of 
Portland cement kilus, seven plaster ovens, three coke ovens with 1 iterary, Scientific, or Musical Societies. The extent of the Gallery is 
large drying floor over for cement slip, four large backs or reservoirs, 90 feet by 40 feet.—For particulars apply by letter to Mr. CHILCOTE, | 
with connected wash-mill for washing and mixing clay and chalk for society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East. 
Portland cement, mill-house, with four floors and twe pair of hori- 4 ‘ 
zontal stones for grinding cement or coprolites, large vertical crushing- ia natn 
mill, with sifting machinery for grinding and sifting plaster, a a IMBLEI 1” IN.—TO BE LET, on Building 
high-pressure steam-engine, with boiler, supply-pumps, and well, anc 5 - > net 
also tank for a supply of fresh water for engine from the Thames. The PAPA, a Be hynny: bag ar 4 a a omg 
whole complete, and in good working order. There are five large dry tis.) and extensive view.—For terms ply to JAMES CROWDY, | 
store vaults, capable of storing 500 tons of ground material. The : ” » ap - >| 


chimney-shaft is about 100 feet above ground, and is well executed in | Esq. Solicitor, 17, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. | 


brickwork. The terra-cotta works consist of three large pottery kilns . 

for burning terra cotta (or, if required, stone-ware) ; two pug-mills TR \¢ pen ig 
and sites machiners, clay baths and bins, slip kilm, ten large work- R AV ESE N D. TO BE LE r, highly 
shops fitted with shelves and benches, large warehouse room, drying desirable WATERSIDE PREMISES, with large river ee + 
floor, and experimental kiln, &c. There is a cooperage and carpenter's ¢Xtending to low-water mark, for many years past known as the | 
shop, lime shed, and stable, a dwelling-house, with five rooms, kitchen, Clifton Baths. The extensive buildings appertaining to the same are | 
and water-closet, counting-house, with three rooms and four dwelling- eligible for any business where steam power ts required, or may be 
rooms for clerk or foreman above ; smith’s shop and forge, coal vaults, continued for bathing purposes, as at present.—Inquire of Mr. LUKES, 
&c. The whole of the premises are in good condition, and securely en- | 0B the Premises, for reference to the advertiser. 
closed, and are capable of being > any aa om we 7. | 
In connection with the above an inland wharf and warehouse in the 7 | 
north-west part of London can be had at a moderate rent.—For fur. | | ere BUILDING LAND, adapted | 
ther information, apply to Mr. J. M. BLASH FIELD, Praed-street, | for ee and charitable institutions, or private enterprise, | 
Paddington; or to Messrs. WORDSWORTH, GREATHEAD, and adjoining Westbourne-park, Pad nm, and surrounding the beau- | 
BLAKE, Solicitors, South Sea House, Threadneedle-street. tiful Church of All nts. — Mr. BINS is instructed to SELL or 
LET, from TWO to FIFTY ACRES of FREEHOLD BUILDING 


x T a) LAND, now almost the only open spot in this wonderful locality, upon | 
ATERHAM - COU RT ESTATE, close tO. whicha large sum has been expended in laying out roads and con- 
J Caterham Railway Station.— Eligible BUILDING LAND TO BE structing sewers for the formation of a first-class district allotted to the | 


T or SOLD. Arrangements may be made for advances to builders, church.—Full particulars may be had of Mr. ROBINS, Piazza, Covent- | 
Apply to Mr. DODD, Surveyor, No. 29, New Broad-street, City; and | garden, at whose Office the plan may be seen. 


to:Messrs. TENN ANT and DARLEY, 3, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. | 
TILING LAND €O BE BOLD ,|'1'0_BUILDERS.— Sigile Plot of] 
; " OF | BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, for five or six Villas, in the 
Ay | > ig (out Cenognd, een, choicest part of Wimbledon-eommon, em views hope mart 
burn -gate, -road, 4 e Thames, varied i ituate only 15 min Pp tation. 
commanding delightful views. Suited for villas only. Lonsos for 90 There is not a house to be let of the character proposed to be built, im 
years, at the very moderate ground-rents of 4s. 6d, per foot froutages.— | any part of the common. The owner of the land would guarantee 
Address, Mr. BALL, 44, Regent-street, Piccadilly. | three tenants at Michaelmas, and would be glad to make an arrange- | 
anes a a ee - ment with a builder for erecting a residence of the value of about 707. 
EST HAM, ESSEX.—TO BE LET, on | Per annum, on lease, for his own occupation ; to be completed by the | 
building lease, for the tera of ninety-nine year, either in | 77th September next—Purther particular of Mess, LOCKWOOD, | 
one lot or in smaller plots, suitable for the erection of semi-detached Bavware-road, W. ; or No. 44, Upper Baker-street, NW. a, 
villas, a most delightful and eligible piece of LAND, in the high road, a wes rtckirk te pus 
from West Ham to Plaistow, containing four and a half acres, or < 
thereabouts, situate within one hundred yards of the new Station, at | TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, HOUSE AGENTS, 
Plaistow, on the Tilbury line, and about four miles from Fenthurch- AND OTHERS, ™ 
street Terminus.—Two-thirds of the money will be advanced, and the | erti , J | 
new road and sewers will be constructed by the lessor, on easy jorape. | | HE Adv C aser, S PLU M BER P and | 
Full particulars may be obtained, and the plan exhibited, upon appli. | BUILDER, having succeeded to a long-established business in 
cation to Mr. R. CARTER, Surveyor, 42, Fish-street-bill, London ; | the above line. of long y in the west end of London, is 
and 1, Langthorne-place, Stratford. ° * | desirous of AMALGAMATING his BUSINESS with another of the 
- 4 same aan would ne ol ion to a PARTNER, with a little 
Ct fatal money connection, vertiser is a thoro’ practical man. 
ST HAM, ESSEX.—To Manufacturers | address, at first by letter only, to ARCHITECT, 56, Paddington 
and Others requiring most eligible Plots of Land (large or | treet, Marylebone, 
small).—TO BE LET, on Building Leases for Ninety-nine Years, suit- 
able for the erection of “ye —_ builder's premises, &c. with 
every facility of approach. is land is situated half a mile from , 
Stratford-bridge and Plaistow Stations,—thus being in easy and rapid ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
communication with the Fenchurch-street and Bishopagate-street during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of | 


Termini—For full particulars application to be made to Mr. R.| ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- | 
CARTER, Architect, Surveyor, and Land Agent, 42, Fish-street-hill, | porary Awnings on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 












































London, and 1, Langthorne-place, Stratford. prompt attention. 
N.B. A compact estate of Seven newly and well built Dwelling H PIGGOTT. 
Houses, fit for occupation, to be Sold, for the term of ninety-seven ~ > 
years at a low ground-rent of 17%, 10s. Price 1,2004. 115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's 
Pie ar gga Honourable Board of Ordpance, 








BUILDERS. — Reigate Town.—Most 

desirable PLOTS of FREEHOLD LAND, in this healthy and 

popular locality, TO BE LET or SOLD, suitable for large or smal) 

ey Ae Mr. CHAMBERS, Land , No. 7, Great Tower- and Barrow Maker, has constantly on hand k, dobbin, and | 

street, City, B.C. other carts, spring vans, and also a large stook of ladders, barrows, | 
4 Soy: 


+ trestles, steps, and other trade imp builders, contractors, | 
0 BU ILDERS and OTHERS.—ALDER- and decorators, on the most improved principles and low prices. 7 
SHOT?T. — Most eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND TO Scaffolding, Ladders, Barrows, Steps, Trestles, &c. Lent on Hire, 
BE SOLD, in convenient Plots, in this healthy and improving locality, The new Price Lists are now ready, and will be forwarded 
Say ae on rising ground, elose to the Farnborough-road, on application. 
i G. ELL, 279 and 280, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


within a few minutes’ walk of three milway stati and | 
Bel abo og tog - a aumite Freehold Building dpe AR CTS and LDERS 
2, ut Two Acres of mi Land at | 
Harrow, in Plots, suitable for the erection of small villas.— For = ane 0 CHITE BUI ah 
and particulars, apply to Mr. H. 0, MARTIN, Land and Katate Agent, T. TRELOAR, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 
8, Keep tenn. SOS. F<. SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 


RESPECTABLE BUILDERS.—Some of the best quality on the most 


ble PLOTS of LAND, situate at Tulse-hill, Lower Warehouse 42, Ludgate-hill E.C. 


Norwood, faci p= = entrance to Roupell-park 
erection of even - 
ee A a Ss team an te geek tamer Oe eee AMPTULICON FLOOR-CLOTH, the 
Improved Patent Noiseless, Warm, W: , Cleanly and 
» NOW READY, Plain, and in a Variety of Elegant | 


locality. Advances, 75 per cent.—Apply at no ee of the United pte 

Building Land and Investment Company (Limited), 29, Poultry. Derigns, adapted for Churches, Halls, Public Buildings, and Rooms ; | 

| subject tant indiscriminate wear.—Pri . 

ANUFACTURING PREMISES, Bel- | foot.—COBBETT and GO. House Fumishers, Deptford-briige, SE. 
—Sepenal, Some BE ny on LEASE, 7 imme- | Patterns may be seen at the Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


known as Jordan's Patent Wood-carving Works ; | PEAKES TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 


comptising several 
ranges of light and lofty workshops,a noble show-room, capital offices 
ier &e.--Notice is hereby most ly given, that the 


for | -~ ye principals, eae and boiler house, | PIPES y 
am op and large yard.— y essrs, FULLER and LONDON DEPOT for this Ware is REMOVED to No. 
; NDO} . 2 Wharf, 
HORSEY, 13, Billiter-street, E.C. | Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. Qndly, that the trade 
term, “ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 


© MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, | 224 driiy, that the “Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Grea 
BUILDERS.—?O BE LET ) | Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu 
and . ‘otkdge Dy the following valu- | factories known ¥o long as “The Tileries,” , Staffordshire, as 
’ 
am, consisting of substantially brick -built premise, | the first of the kind im the world. 
com boiler-room, 37 feet y feet 3; engine-room, 36 feet 1 
by 14 feet tog 4 shaft, store-rooms, ee &e, and numerous tanks, HY PAY FOR A HOUSE, AND YET 
abutting on ensington . The dings have been erected | NEVER POSSESS IT ?— of 
at a large outlay, and are very capable of extension, and well situate’ BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY. On ‘fas tone 





CARTS, VANS, WAGGONS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c. 


EORGE ELL, Cart Wheelwright, Ladder, 












































Mr. J. BROWNING, Widmore, near Bromley, Kent. | 








a vv 
A CCIDENTS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH; OR ‘ 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 62. PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for a Policy in th 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY . 
A special Act provides that persons receiving compensation fron 
~ ee are not payee ne or recovering full damages 
rom the party causin e injury ; an advantage N 
PANY CAN OFFER. itinds ss a 
, It 4 a — ONE agg 9 in every FIFTEEN is more ortess 
njured by Accident yearly. This Com y lias alre; mid asc 
pensation for Accidents 27,988, dite rane See 8 oa 
Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at t Somp 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, =o peg 
way Accidents alone may be insured against by the Journey or Year 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 5 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.C, 


ry al Ti Y 

} TOVEL and BEAUTIFUL WORKS of 

ART, ALTO-RELIEVOS, in copper, bronzed, and in gold and 
silver, by the electro process, formi: egant ornaments in trames or 
otherwise, for the deuving-coum, Whters, &c. A series of battle 
scriptural, and emblematical pieces, from works by the first masters. 
just completed, at a great expense, are NOW ON VIEW at 391. 
STRAND, where the Nobility, Gentry, and lovers of the Pine Arts are 
respectfully invited to inspect them. 

The attention of architects and first-class decorators is especially 
invited, these works being peculiarly eligible for imsertion in panels, 
furniture, &c. while their extremely moderate price renders available 
their extensive adoption for such purposes. 

Various specimens, prices, and al] particulars, ean be obtained on 
application at the Electro-Bronze Gallery, No. 31, Strand (four doer 


west of Southaimpton-street).: 
H. CHALON, Secretary. 








BANK of DEPOSIT (established A.D. 1844), 


3, PALL-MALL EAST, London.—Parties desirous of investing 
money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit, by 
which a high rate of interest may be o' ed with ample security. 

The interest is payable in cooeeey ont July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


2~T TO + xT 
EN THOUSAND POUNDS ready to be 
ADVANCED by the Perpetual Investment Land and Building 
Society, of 37, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, upon the Security of 
HOUSES and LANDS, repayable either in one sum or by instalments. 
—Apply at the Offices of the Society, between the Hours of NINE and 
FIVE. JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











HE WESTMINSTER MARBLE COM. 


PANY, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Westminster, supply 


| the Trade with every variety of MARBLE WORKS. Slabs and Blocks 


sawn and worked by their Patent Machinery. Orders, however 
limited, will have prompt attention, at unprecedented low prices.— 
Commission allowed to the trade, Omnibuses pass the works every 
ten minutes to and from the City, 


ARBLE and GRANITE RUNNERS, 
DRIVING-WHEEL for seven pairs, with beds, &c. complete, 

TO BE SOLD.—Apply to Mr. WILLIAM THOMAS, 73, York-road, 
Lambeth. 


JOR SALE.—A Workman has some bold 
MARBLE TRUSS CHIMNEY-PLECES to sell cheap ; also two 
groups of FIGURES, alto relievo (being gems of the imval age) 








) 
| carved in oak. Will be sold cheap.—Direct letters to Mr. N, 


Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, SCULPTORS, MASONS, 
JTLD. 


BUIL |, &o, 
OHN UDNY, Sole Agent in England of 
Soe ae eoated, Quarries of WHITE SICILIAN STATUARY 
extensive and ted of TE SIC 7 
end VEIN ED MERDLE are welt known abroad, te inform that 
he has an EXTENSIVE STOCK on hand, which will be followed up 
by continued shipments, both from Genoa and Leghorn,—his Stock 
being at Messrs. CUBITT’S Wharf, Pimlico, where he personally 
attends daily, as well as at the Counting-house, 28, Great Winchester- 
street, Old eendctent, City ;—being further empowered to make 
Contracts, to any extent and for any port of the United Kingdom, 
direct from Italy. 


O SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 
&c.—B, FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara (Ltaly), L ter of all sorts 
of Marble, keeps a constant well-supplied Stock of ble, in Blocks, 





| at the under-mentioned Wharf, comprising STATUARY, VELNED, 


VEINED PAONAZZO, SICILIAN, DOVE,—all the produce of his 
own Quarries at Carrara, Bardilla, Black and Gold, Sienna, Greotte, 
St. Anne's, Vert des Alpes, Breccia, &c. &c.; Vases, Garden and Gallery 
Statues manufactured in Italy ; and takes Contracts for all the above 
sorts of Marble to any extent connected with the Trade. 
Carrara Wharf, -bank, Pimlico; and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 





TO BUILDERS, MASONS, &c. 
NE HUNDRED MARBLE and STONE 
CHIMNEY-PTECES TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 
Marble, from 35s. upwards ; stone, from 6s, upwards. 
Monuments, Tom . executed on the shortest notice. 
WM. WI » Railway-terrace, Rugby. 





BUILDERS and OTHERS. — ONE 

THOUSAND CHIMNEY-PIBCES kept in Stock, at prices from 

6s. each. W. B. WILKINSON and CO, Manufacturers, Prudhoe-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
List of prices at the Quarries and Dep®ts, also cost for transit to any 


part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath Stone Office, 
Corsham, Wilts, 





for trade. The property exteusive frontage to the canal, in | Established, August, 1856.—This Soviety, | 1 ‘ 

dines communication with the River Thames, and extends in the rear | Thost satisfactorily. ‘about te the te te been ak 

Bull-lane, with a frontage thereto pe walled in, with | and between 2,000/. and 3,0001. advanced already. Sums o’ money 

gate way entrances.—The vecperey may be view and particulars had | from 502. te 1,000. and upwards may now be had on freehold, leasehold 

of Messrs. FULLER and SALTWELL, Solicitors, n-chambers, | or copyhold security.—For rules, and further informa- 
tion, apply Secretary's 


-) OHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 


MARBLE MERCHANTS, 





Regent -street ; and at the Offices of Messrs, FAREBROTHER, CLARK, terrace 
and LYE, Lancaster-place, Strand, | _— WILLIAM HARVEY cacues 
; ; 


MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds and of best quality, in Block and Slab. 
Marble Mortars, &, 


























































































PREAMP ORGS 







